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THE VOW. 


WAS travelling in the Switzer Oberland. The sun was just 

going down behind the towering Alps, shedding as it were an 
avalanche of variegated colors over the surrounding landscape — cattle 
lowing in the distance, seeking their homes ; sheep bleating and wan-» 
dering to their folds ; birds returning to their nests. No human beings 
in view; no home where I might rest that night, and prepare for 
further explorations of the wonderful country. 

My horse began to slacken his pace. At last I saw between the 
wide-spreading firs what seemed to me a chalet. Smoke issuing from 
a chimney is sure indication of human life existing. I rode on and on. 
My horse, knowing perhaps the locality, certainly better than I, seemed 
to hurry his pace. A thatched roof came in view. After a while I 
perceived a gate, and soon dismounted, to seek a shelter for the night. 

It was a secluded spot, certainly. The “chalet” was built with 
care, heavy stones protecting its roof from being torn up by a passing 
hurricane. The door was ajar, a faint light glimmering through the 
opening. I dismounted, fastened my tired horse, approached the door, 
gently tapping, and with a kind of nervous anxiety waiting for the 
answer. 

The door was opened by a sturdy woman, facing me with the steady 
look of the real “ mountaineer,” knowing no fear, and withal ready to 
do any service when needed. 

“Can I rest here this night?” I asked, in as good a Berne accent as 
I could master. 
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“You can,” was the answer. “ Wilhelm, take the gentleman’s horse 
to the stable ;” and a boy of some twelve years obeyed the summons, 
took my horse, and led it to the place of rest, giving it such care as 
those who know the value of horses learn to bestow. 

** Sit down and rest yourself,”, said the stately matron, showing me 
to a large arm-chair, curiously carved, and occupying one side of the 
fire-place. “It used to be my Wilhelm’s chair,” she continued. “ But 
he is gone ; I am a lonely widow now, and keep it for the stranger who 
happens to pass this way. You are welcome to it, sir, very welcome. 
Rest yourself ; after a while I shall have supper ready.” 

So saying she went away, and while I indulged in the luxury of a 
warming fire, seated in “ Wilhelm’s chair,” I heard the clattering of 
pans and dishes, tokens of the realization of the promised supper. I 
was just philosophizing on the blessedness of primitive country life, 
when I heard a groan from an adjoining apartment: 

“ Karl, Karl! do come! do come!” And after a while it was again 
“ Do come! do come!” There was an urgency, a pleading earnestness 
in the words which I cannot express. ‘ Avmme/ oh, komme!” was the 
request. ‘Then followed a groan, a pause, and again the pleading voice 
said: “ Aarl, komme! oh, komme!” 

The matron entered with a supper, substantial though simple. 
Whilst placing the dishes on the table, the groan, and following, 
“ Komme! oh, komme!” sounded again. She instantly went through a 
side door, and then I heard her chiding softly: “ Ziebes Kind, sei doch 
weise. Dear child, be sensible. Karl is far off. Karl may soon come. 
Be sensible, dear child.” 

But the pleading voice repeated: “ Karl, do come! Mother, have 
the room in readiness. Mother, I have waited long. So long! so 
long! Mother, I cannot wait longer. When he comes, mother, all will 
be well. My heart is sick, mother. Come to me, mother; kiss me, 
mother. Why does Karl not come?” 

And so it went on till at last the sufferer seemed to be exhausted 
and in the arms of sleep. ‘The mother then came out, and said: 

“Excuse me, sir, my daughter is ill; very ill. The doctors have 
given her up. She cannot live. No, she cannot live!” 

And then her strong nature gave way, and she wept bitterly. 

“ What is the matter?” said I, when she recovered from her deep 
emotion. 

“ Pining away, sir,” she answered, “pining away. Four years ago 
her betrothed, a brave and handsome young man, said to her: ‘ Triid- 
chen, I am off for America. There I can make a fortune, and then 
come back to marry thee. Here it is misery and endless labor.’ 
* Karl,’ said Triidchen, ‘better poor with thee, than rich without thee. 
We have cows and goats, and we can make a living. Why leave me 
and risk thy life and mine? For, truly, Karl, I love thee, and without 
thee I cannot live.” But the young man was stubborn, sir, as most of 
our mountaineers are ; he laughed, and said within four years he would 
be back and marry her. The four years are up this very day. Fora 
month she has been fading and fading away. A slow fever seems to 
undermine her, and only one thought keeps her alive —‘ Karl is com- 
ing! He said four years! Karl is coming!’” 
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“ And is it to-day just four years since he left?” I asked, touched by 
the mother’s woe. 

“ Just four years,” said she. “The first year we received letters. 
Then he said he was going on a great venture, and we might not hear 
from him for some time. Nor did we. No tidings from him since 
that last letter.” 

And the poor widow broke out in tears. But a deep groan from the 
inner chamber aroused her at once ; she went in, and I heard the girl 
saying : 

“Mother, mother! Karl is coming, coming. Zr kommt! er 
kommt !” 

While the mother was soothing her suffering daughter I heard, far 
away, as it seemed to me, a sound like the tinkling of a cow-bell. But 
it increased in strength, and going to the door I listened attentively, 
and sure enough it was a church bell. 

The mother’s familiar ear had caught the sound, and rushing to the 
door she listened a while. “No alarm! no fire!” said she. “ What 
can it be? It is the church bell of Wetterbrunner.” 

“ How far from here?” I asked. 

“Two miles,” she answered ; “ but it takes long to get there through 
the windings of the mountain passes.” 

The bell still continued ringing, and through the open door the 
sound reached the ear of the sufferer. “Hear! hear!” she cried, 
“the bell rings! Zr kommt! er kommt!” 

The mother and myself were standing in the door, listening to the 
sound, and, as it were, lost in our own thoughts. What were hers I do 
not know. Tears streamed down her furrowed cheeks, and at last she 
said, with the accent of deepest grief: “ Zieber Herr Gott erbarme dich 
unser.” (“QO Lord God have mercy on us.”) 

But all at once we heard voices singing, shouting, huzzahing ; then 
again, as the road went behind some mountain, these grew faint and 
nothing was heard but the distant ringing of the Wetterbrunner bell. 

“ Hurrah!” it sounded suddenly, where the road came direct upon 
the chalet. “ Hurrah for Karl! Long live Karl! Long live Triidchen!” 

I looked at the mother; she staggered. I caught her in my arms, 
but recovering immediately the brave woman said: “ Karl, sir; Karl zs 
coming!” and she went to the bed-chamber. She knelt down before 
the couch whereon lay her daughter, seemingly asleep, her eyes closed, 
her hands clasped over her breast. She knelt down and wept. 

I stood in anxious expectation. The voices became louder and 
louder. I could hear the tramping of horses and footsteps. Soon I 
saw a mass of men approaching the gate. Stopping, they gave a 
hearty “Hurrah for Karl! Hurrah for Triidchen!” I saw a young 
man shaking hands, with words of thanks to all, then lifting the gate- 
latch and hastily walking up to the door. 

He saw me, greeted politely, went into the house, and said with a 
voice thick with emotion : 

“Mother! mother !” 

The mother stood in the door, put her finger on her lips, opened her 
arms, and what an embrace! What a long, long embrace! That 
bronzed face of the young Switzer quivered, tears rolled down ; and 
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the mother ! — shall I ever forget the expression of thankful hope and 
grateful love! 

“ Triidchen?” asked Karl at last. 

“ All yours, my Karl, my bey ; all yours, but ill and weak. Look 


in. 

Thus saying she led him to the bed-chamber, where Triidchen lay 
seemingly asleep. Karl trembled all over with emotion. He ap- 
proached, knelt down, took one of the clasped hands, kissed it, then 
rose and softly left the room. 

Though not a physician, I knew enough to see that here was a case 
which, unless handled with care, might turn into death, or worse even — 
lunacy. 

“ Be careful,” said I. “ Do not try to awaken your daughter. Watch 
her. She may sleep on the whole night. Stay with her. When she 
wakes to consciousness be guarded. Violent emotion might kill her.” 

The mother thanked me. I went out to the gate, and told the as- 
sembled friends the state of affairs. I begged them to leave quietly, 
and to send up the physician from Wetterbrunner. 

In the mean time Karl told his story. It was that of many others. 
After a year of toil in the new world, he heard of the California gold 
mines, made up his mind, went to work bravely, kept sober and steady, 
made what in Berne Oberland might be called a “good pile,” and 
hastened to return so as to keep his word with his betrothed. On his ar- 
rival at Wetterbrunner he generously treated his numerous friends, 
who in their enthusiasm began to ring the church bell, and accom- 
panied him to his future home. 

It was deep in the night when the physician came — an elderly man, 
not only the physician of the villagers, but their friend and real bene- 
factor. He knew of Triidchen’s faithful love and enduring expectation. 
During the third year of Karl’s absence she began to be quiet and 
thoughtful ; then languid and listless ; then there would be now and 
then a rosy tint on her cheeks —once so full, but now wan; then, 
when she gave the doctor her little hand, he felt it feverish, and looked 
serious. 

“ Mother,” said he to old Magdalen, “mother, be very careful. No 
night air, no dreaming to the stars, no listening to the far-off breeze 
when it rushes through the big pine forest. ‘Take her out, mother ; 
visit neighbor Wortheim, your kinsman ; go anywhere, mother, and 
give her change. Perhaps she may fall in with some of our sturdy 
mountaineers, who may replace what seems to be lost.” 

And the mother did as she was told, but Triidchen remained thought- 
ful and listless, and at last seemed unable to Kelp her dear old mother 
in the household duties. 

Thus the old doctor knew his patient. He approached the couch 
carefully, looked a while on the beautiful sleeper, took tenderly her 
hand, and felt the pulse. 

“No pulse,” said he. 

“No pulse,” repeated he after a long pause. “What is this? It 
seems I hear her breathing,” said he, leaning over her. “Yes, I hear 
it distinctly, but slow ; very slow. What is this ; and no pulse?” 

“ Karl,” he said to the anxious lover, “ be careful not to be near her, 
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should she awake. Very weak, very weak. I should say on the very 
brink of eternal sleep. If she awakes from this, be not there. Break 
it softly to her. Her life hangs on a thread as fine as spider eve 
wove. Good mother of God ! be merciful, be merciful ! ” 

The good doctor was a pious Catholic, and kept up with mass and 
confession at least as well as with the current literature of the healing 
art. 

“The mother of God,” said Karl, with a deep emphasis, which struck 
me, listening with anxious sympathy, “the mother of God, Herr Doc- 
tor, can avail us nothing. She is, or was, a creature like you and I ; 
but her Eternal Son, yes, He can heal now as He did when on earth. 
May /Z have mercy!” 

The doctor looked puzzled ; feeling once more the pulse, he said 
after a while: 

“No pulse, no pulse. Karl, make a vow, make a vow; perhaps 
there will be mercy from the mother, or else from the Son.” 

And the pious, good old doctor crossed himself whilst saying this. 

“ My vow is made long since,” said Karl, with the same emphati 
tone ; “long before I came. I shall add nothing to it ;. but keep it I 
shall,” added he, the tears breaking forth ; “ yea, I shall keep it, what- 
ever may happen.” 

And then there was along pause. At length said Karl, “ He knows 
best.” 

I am sure the doctor felt curious about the vow. SodidI. But we 
both kept silence, and watched that long night with intense anxiety. 
At length the morning came. The breathing had become slower and 
slower. The hands were clammy cold, the feet were cold, and toward 
noon the doctor said : 

“God’s will be done! Triidchen is in paradise. For surely, such 
as she deserve no other place.” 

It came not unexpectedly. It was foreseen. The mother’s eye had 
watched so long that she was prepared for the bitter loss. Yet bitter, 
very bitter, was the cup to drink for mother’s love. Very bitter for 
him whose soul seemed absorbed in the contemplation of what remained 
of her whom he loved so long, so well ; for whom he had toiled and 
suffered, and whom to make happy was the life of his soul. 

Long they gazed upon the lovely being, lovely in her sleep, a sweet 
smile resting on her still rosy lips — an image of calm repose, of bliss- 
ful expectation. At length the matron was the first to rally from the 
stupor wherein they both seemed to have fallen. 

“ Karl,” said she, “thou camest in time. She went loving thee. 
She is happy, Karl,” she said, putting her arm with motherly tender- 
ness around his neck; “ thou couldst not have made her happier. 
Let us ask God to give us strength to bear this stroke,” and then 
bursting out in tears, she knelt beside the couch. The young man 
knelt ; ‘the doctor knelt ; I myself knelt down. 

Soft and steady rose ‘the voice of the matron. What simplicity of 
language! What real coming to God! What subdued praying for 
strength! What tender remembrance of Triidchen’s love and dutiful 

iet ‘ 
. ‘And when she ceased, the young man, in deep guttural tones, said: 
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“Thou knowest, Lord, what I vowed. Happy she is, for with Thee 
she is ; I thank Thee ; even so, for it was Thy will. I shall do it, 
Lord, I shall do it.” 

After a while the neighbors came, adding their mite of consolation ; 
and then they busied themselves with the last affectionate care to be 
bestowed upon the remains of one whom all seemed to love. I re- 
mained yet a few hours, and in the afternoon took my leave from the 
sorrowing mother and the mourning betrothed. I cast one more glance 
upon the beautiful form which had contained the spirit of Triidchen, 
and mounting my horse, waved a last adieu to my newly-made friends. 


Three years had elapsed, and to recruit from severe duties, I was 
again on the road up the Rhine to Basle ; thence to Berne. My trusty 
horse, the very same I had before, trotted nimbly over the steep and 
rocky pathway that led to. the home of my friends at Wetterbrunner. 

No, I had not forgotten them. Often I had thought of them — 
thought of the brave matron, of the sturdy Karl, of the angel form laid 
out for the silent grave. And when in sight of the snow-capped moun- 
tains, I could not help hastening toward the spot where I had left so 
much sorrow, and so much true, simple-hearted trust in God. 

It was noon when I reached the little village, a true specimen of 
ancient Swiss neatness and thrifty industry. I alighted at the only inn, 
but which bore the impressiye sign of Ze//’s Hoff. The hostler who 
took charge of my horse seemed preoccupied. It was a week day, yet 
he had evidently his Sunday suit. He was polite as ever, and said 
whilst I got off: “ Ach, der Herr kommt zum Feste!” (“ Ah, my Lord 
comes to the festival !”’) 

A little astonished, I asked: “ What festival ?” 

“ Ach ja!” said he, in a hurry, “you are a stranger ; I forgot ;” and 
off he went. 

I entered the large apartment, which served as common reception- 
room, in America called a “‘bar-room”; but there very different. 
Clean and well ventilated, the smooth floor slightly sanded, the win- 
dows adorned with pretty flower-pots, here and there a picture of Tell’s 
memorable performance, the central part occupied by the stately Zans- 
wirth, serving wine and beer to the neat and rather pretty-looking wait- 
ing-girls, as the guests called for them ; two or three young men, neatly 
dressed in their Oberland costume, carrying off the plates and glasses, 
now and then sweeping a corner clean ; men and women, in festival 
dress, seated here and there at small oaken-wood tables ; children run- 
ning to and fro, and playing hide-and-seek ; outSide, a crowd of young 
men and women sitting at small tables, and pouring now and then a 
glass of foaming beer: such were the principal features which struck 
me on entering. 

It was evidently a gala-day, a /est-/ag, as they call it. 

“ What Saint’s day is this?” I asked of a young damsel who smil- 
ingly tripped up to me with the usual question: “ Womit kann ich 
dienen ?” 

“No Saint’s day,” said she, laughing; “but a great day, I assure 
you, Sir stranger.” 

“ What then?” said I. 
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“You must have come from far not to know,” answered she ; “ from 


where?” 

“From Interlachen,” said I. 

“ Ah, that is far indeed! Well, this is the Orphans’ festival ; Ach, 
Gott / you come just in time! And did not know it?” 

“No,” said I. “Tell me what is the Orphans’ festival ?” 

“ Ach, der fremder !” she cried with amazement. “ Knowest nothing 
of it? Well! since a month we spoke of nothing else. The Herr 
Land-Amman has built a large and beautiful house, where all the 
orphans are received who can be found in the Oberland. A beautiful 
house it is! And what a crowd of boys and girls, neatly dressed, and 
fed, and taught by Pfarrer Linden! And to-day there is a great feast ; 
it is the birth-day of the Amman’s wife. A dear lady she is! And 
all and every one is invited! Only think! By three o’clock we shut 
up house and 4off and go a// there. Not a, soul will be here, Herr 
stranger. So, thou must go with us.” 

I said I would, and soon perceived, all around me, that the topic of 
conversation was the festival, the beautiful house, the generous, the 
liberal Amman, who became so rich in foreign lands, and was not proud, 
but just as kind and friendly as before. 

When the appointed time approached I looked around for a convey- 
ance ; for my hard-ridden horse I would not use, as the following day 
I had a long journey before me. But not an animal could be had ; all 
were engaged. 

“Welcome to a seat in my wagon, stranger,” said an elderly man 
who perceived my need. ‘“ Welcome, and an honor to me.” 

With these words he reached me his broad and callous hand, smiling 
with the pleasure afforded him to take a stranger up to /Az festival. I 
jumped into the proffered seat, and soon we were winding our way 
through the passes and glens of this magnificent wilderness. Visitors 
before us, visitors behind, we formed a long file, and a joyful party we 
were. Now and then a song would be started in one conveyance, and 
the chorus taken up by the whole line. Then there was a distant con- 
versation, such as only mountaineers can hold, accustomed to hail one 
another a mile’s distance, from mountain side to mountain side. 

And the subject of the conversation? The Herr Land-Amman; his 
riches ; his kindness ; his Triidchen — how sweet, how careful of the 
aged and poor — 

Triidchen /! 1 heard the name but once. For all the while it was: 
the Frau Land-Ammannin, But one said: “ Oh, how he loves his 
Triidchen ! how he would do anything for her!” 

I cannot express the feeling which tingled through my whole being, 
when I heard that name! —Triidchen, the sweet, patient sufferer, 
whom I had seen stretched on her last couch — an image of sweet re- 
posing love, sleeping in the arms of eternal rest! 

“ Triidchen ?” —1 was going to ask my kind conductor ; but an ex- 
clamation of general joyful surprise withheld me. 

“ Ach, wie schin!” (“ Ah, how beautiful ! ”) 

And beautiful it was! The narrow mountain pass opened at once 
upon a soft sloping plain, covered with sweet-smelling turf, through 
which nicely gravelled pathways curved in all directions, enclosing the 
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most lovely groups of evergreens, roses, lilies, anemones, and an end- 
less variety of blooming flowers. 

Far in the distance, slightly elevated, there came in view a large and 
spacious dwelling — it might be called a villa. Its light-colored walls 
were adorned with climbing plants ; its windows with tasteful balconies, 
surrounded with flowers ; while behind the villa loomed a high moun- 
tain peak, sheltering it from the northern winds. In front of the 
dwelling, on a large, neatly-trimmed grass-plot, some fifty little boys 
and girls were playing, shouting, laughing, running, jumping, and evi- 
dently in highest glee. : 

The view was so really magnificent, so sudden, so like fairy land, 
that I could not help gazing around ; and before I knew it the wagon 
stopped, my conductor alighted, offered me his strong hand to get out, 
and having performed the same service to those who were with us, 
drove off; leaving me surrounded by people coming and coming, talk- 
ing, admiring, exclaiming, and evidently too much engaged with things 
around them to allow me to ask them any questions concerning that 
which had preoccupied me since I heard the name of Triidchen. 

I followed the stream of guests which soon arrived at the villa — for 
such it seemed — and dispersed in its spacious halls and rooms, with 
that freedom and gayety, that decorum and respect of persons and 
things, which characterize the people. 

In a corner of the large hall, which we would call the reception- 
room, I saw a comfortable seat, inviting enough for one who felt physi- 
cally and morally fatigued to rest a while. I did so, and was looking 
around upon the increasing crowd of joyful Switzers, when a gentleman 
came to me, whom I soon recognized as the good old doctor, whose 
acquaintance I made under sorrowful circumstances. 

“ Ach, sind Sie da!” he cried, with hearty joy. “ Sind Sie wirklich 
da? (Are you truly here?) Is it possible! That is herrlich ! herr- 
lich /!” 

And he pressed me, Switzer fashion, in his arms. 

When I recovered from the confusion which these hearty and impe- 
tuous demonstrations always occasion, to me at least, I said: 

“ And Karl — how is he?” 

“ Karl?” said he, “ Karl?”—and as if his memory had received a 
sudden jerk —* Ah, the Herr Land-Amman, you mean! Ah, he is 
very well; very well, indeed! Soon be here.” 

“Tell me,” said I, with an emotion which I tried in vain to conceal, 
“who is his wife?” 

“His wife? Well, friend, ou oughtst to know, to be sure ; well — 
Triidchen, sweet Triidchen.” r 

“Triidchen !” I exclaimed ; “what Triidchen?” 

“Well, friend, thou art beside thyself! Thou knowest Triidchen, I 
think ! — But, upon my word, perhaps thou knowest nothing of all that 
happened! ‘True enough — thou art a stranger, though thou speakest 
our mountain talk almost as well as one born here. Thou must live 
far away not to have heard of it!” 

“ My good friend,” said I, with a slight tone of impatience, “I know 
nothing ; I live hundreds of miles from here. Tell ine, tell me.” 

“ And so I shall,” said the doctor, pressing my hand, and drawing a 
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chair near mine. “You left us when Triidchen was dead and laid out 
to be buried — is it not so? Well, we loved her so much ; we went so 
often to take a look at her. I came the day before the one appointed 
for her funeral, to see her once more. I sat down beside her. I felt 
her hands ; her cheeks, which had yet a blush on them ; it was all cold 
— but not so cold, it seemed to me, as corpses generally are. I put 
my hand under her back ; it was warm! I called Magdalen; I felt 
bewildered. I said: ‘ Magdalen, postpone the funeral, if it is but one 
day.’ 

“* Herr doctor,’ said she, ‘that cannot be; all the people are in- 
vited, and come from far.’ 

“«* She must not be buried to-morrow,’ said I ; ‘decidedly not. Post- 
pone the funeral for two, for three days.’ Magdalen looked at me with 
amazement. But, as I spoke with great determination, she sent at once 
a messenger to give due warning of the delay of two days. I rode 
away, having many visits to make — but returned that night, and re- 
sumed my investigations. ‘There was no chatige. I slept that night at 
Magdalen’s. In the morning, no change. I went out, and returned 
at evening. Nochange. Only the hands seemed to me less cold. I 
watched anxiously. I felt the heart, the pulse. I thought I perceived 
a very slight motion! I called Magdalen; I called Karl. Both came, 
looking at me with a sort of bewilderment. ‘So help me God!’ said 
I, in a whisper, as if she might hear me, ‘ there is life, life ; I tell you, 
life !’ 

“That whole night I watched her. The pulsations, though very 
slow, seemed to increase in strength ; and toward morning, just when 
the sun began to rise above the Alps, I thought I could perceive a 
twitching motion, repeated at intervals. 

“* Magdalen,’ said I, ‘stay thou here ; Karl, go thou in the next 
room. When I say, speak / say in thy natural voice at the open door: 
Ls Triidchen well? and repeat it slowly.’ 

“When the sunbeams began to dart through the cottage window, the 
twitchings increased, the pulsations increased, the warmth increased. 
At my warning, Karl said in his deep guttural voice: ‘/s Zridchen 
well?’ repeating it at intervals some three or four times. There was a 
sort of convulsive effort visible in the whole frame, the lips trembled, 
the hands opened and closed ; then a minute of perfect stillness ; then 
I heard, like a faint whisper: ‘ Kar/ ist gekommen, Karl ist gekommen,’ 
And the whisper died away, succeeded by stillness again. When the 
voice of Karl repeated: ‘Js Zriidchen well?’ the eyelids opened a 
little, the head began to turn in the direction of the voice, and there 
came a clear utterance: ‘ Mutter, Mutter, Karl ist gekommen, 

“The mother, pale with anxiety, approached, knelt down, took her 
hand, kissed it, kissed her half-opened lips, and sobbed: ‘ Zriidchen / 
Triidchen !” 

‘“** Mother,’ she then said, slowly and scarcely audibly, ‘where is 
Karl? Mother...I heard... the bells ring...’— and then she 
seemed to sleep again. After a few minutes her breathing became 
louder, stronger ; and opening her eyes fully, she heaved a deep sigh, 
looked upon her mother, smiled, and said: ‘ Not yet to bed, mother ? 
It must be late.’ Then perceiving the sunlight, she said: ‘Is it day, 
mother; methinks I heard the bell ring? How is it, mother?’ 
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“We had already removed all appearance of the last tokens of love 
bestowed upon her ; we soothed her, and said she had been very ill, 
but was better now. And by degrees I informed her that Karl was 
coming ; then, that he had come ; then, that he was there ; and toward 
noon she begged so hard to see him, that I gave permission. 

“ And now, my dear friend, you know all about Triidchen ; if I have 
been long, forgive the medical man, and the old man” — 

Here he was interrupted by two strong arms which clasped him tight 
from behind, whilst a well-remembered voice said: “ Du licher Herr 
Doctor ; what a happy day ; what a day!” 

The doctor arose at once, and grasping the speaker’s hand said, 
pointing to me: “ An old friend, Herr Land-Amman.” 

Three years had made some change in Karl’s appearance. Yet I 
recognized easily in the dignified magistrate the weather-beaten Karl, 
conducted home by his numerous friends. He too remembered me and 
said, with a smile of inward satisfaction: ‘“ Welcome, welcome. mein 
Herr, welcome to the happiest day of my life!” 

“ Herr Amman,” said I, smiling, “ was there not one even happier 
than this ?” 

“That was a day of God-sent bliss, my friend,” said he, with solemn 
tone ; “ yes, of God-sent bliss ;” and he looked up with his dark hazel 
eyes, as if his glance went straight toGod. “ That was ein Segens-lag” 
(“a day of blessing”) continued he. “Happiness does not come up 
to what I felt ‘ien, my friend. Ah, the doctor told thee?” 

“ He did,” said I; “ but left it to you to explain the change I see; 
the whole of this ; all, all, my dear friend.” 

“ Easy enough,” said he, seating himself, and holding my hand in 
both of his. “I went to America to make my fortune.” 

“T know it,” said I. 

“T heard of California ; it was in ’48, I went straight to the mining 
region ; it was easier work then ; I accumulated in one week more gold 
than I had seen in my whole life. One night, half bewildered by my 
success, I thought of Pastor Liebing’s parting words: ‘ Kari, chre 
Gott /’ (‘honor God’) ; and rose from my rough couch, and said: ‘ Du 
liecber Gott, if Thou blessest me with gold, and allowest me to see 
Triidchen alive, a tenth I shall give to build an Orphan Home for the 
Berner Oberland.’ Month after month I worked and hoarded ; and 
within two years I returned to New York, thence to my home. Good 
friends, more knowing about business than I, had taken charge of my 
fortune. I came ; and thou knowest what happened. And whenI re- 
ceived Triidchen again (here his voice became thick, and he mastered 
his emotion with some difficulty), I set to work, bought this land, built 
the house, gathered the orphans — and there they are: a small token 
of thankfulness to the Almighty Lord of life and death.” 

He stopped, unable to speak ; and I was myself not a little moved. 
After a while I said: “ And so you are Land-Amman?” 

He smiled: “ Money does many things, my friend. In this country, 
among the poor, hard-working mountaineers, [ am rich. They always 
liked me, not less since I am rich — and so I am Herr Land-Amman. 
But there I see my Triidchen coming, leading the orphan girls ; come, 
let me introduce you to her.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
OVER HILL AND DALE. 


ATURE does not always remain the same; day succeeds 

night ; the violent tempest having exhausted its fury, becomes 
the gentle breeze ; summer alternates with winter. As with nature, 
so it is with the heart of man; and well for him who in all his com- 
motions is not driven from the right path. 

It was day when the two lovers reached the town. They had dis- 
mounted when still at a distance from it, when they met the first 
passers-by. They were aware that riding this way together would 
appear very strange, and the first person they met reminded them that 
they must conform to the ways of the world. John led his horse with 
one hand, and with the other held Amrei’s. They walked on silently, 
and as often as they looked at each other, their faces brightened like 
those of children waking from sleep. But as often as they looked 
away, their minds were filled with anxiety as to how it would all end. 

As if she had been discussing it with John, and with the assurance 
that he had been thinking of the same thing, Amrei now said: 

“It would have been more prudent if we had acted with less haste: 
had you first gone home, and had I remained somewhere — no matter 
where, even if it had been with Mat in the forest —— and you had then 
come for me with your mother, or had written to me, and I had then 
come to you with my Dami. But do you know what I think?” 

“T don’t know everything yet.” 

“T think that regret is the most foolish thing in which we can in- 
dulge. If we should try our best we cannot change yesterday into 
to-day. What was done in excitement was right, and must remain 
right. Now that we have regained our composure, we ought not to be 
disturbed. We must now deliberate as to the best course to pursue ; 
and as you are a straightforward man, you will find that you can dis- 
cuss it fully with me if you only tell me everything freely. You may 
tell me what you will, it will not offend me ; but if you do not tell me 
all, it will distress me. You have no regret, have you?” 

“Can you solve a riddle?” asked John. 

“Yes ; I was always skilful at that from my youth.” 

“ Now tell me what this is. It is a word of one syllable: if you take 
away the first letter you will feel sorry for it, if you put it back again 
all will be right.” 
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“That is easy,” said Little Barefoot, “easy as child’s play. It is 
Rue and True.” And as the larks were singing above them, they be- 
gan to sing this song of riddles, John commencing: 


“My dear, I will give a riddle to thee ; 
If you can solve it married we'll be. 
What more white than snow is seen ? 
What than clover is more green? 
And yet than coal more black to see ? 
If my wife you wish to be, 
You can solve it easily.” 


Anmrei: 


“The blossom of the cherry 
Than snow is whiter seen, 
And when the blossom has been shed, 
Than clover is more green ; 
When it has ripened well, 
Than coal more black to see. 
Because I am your little wife, 
I solve it easily.” 


“Who is the King that has no throne ? 
Who is the Jack with no pay of his own?” 


“A king on the cards is without a throne ; 
And the-boot-jack never gets pay of his own.” 


John: 


“ What kind of fire gives forth no heat ? 
What kind of knife without point do you meet ?” 


Amrei: 
‘** A painted fire gives forth no heat ; 
A broken knife without point you meet.” 


John suddenly snapped his fingers and said: “ Now pay attention.” 
And he sang: 


“ What having no head yet a neck doth exalt ? 
And what is it tastes good without butter or salt ?” 
Amrei quickly answered : 
‘A bottle has no head, but does a neck exalt ; 
And sugar is good, without butter or salt.” 


“You only half guessed it,” said John, laughing. “You only got 
half of it; I intended it this way: 


“ A bottle has no head but does a neck exalt, 
A kiss from you is sweet, without butter or salt.” 


And now they sang the last words of this long spun-out riddle song: 


** What is the heart that has never a beat? 
Which is the day without night complete ? 
The heart of a buckle has never a beat, 
The day of doom without night is complete. 
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“T can give no more riddles, my dear, unto thee ; 
If you will say yes, we married will be. 
I am no buckle, my heart beats alway ; 
’T will be no day of doom when dawns our wedding day.” 


They stopped at the first inn outside of the town gate, and Amrei 
said when she and John were in the sitting room, and he had ordered 
a good cup of coffee: 

“How beautifully the world is arranged! For instance, here is a 
house established, furnished with chairs, benches, tables, and a kitchen 
in which there is a fire already prepared, and they give us sugar, milk, 
and coffee in this beautiful service, everything being arranged as if we 
had ordered it beforehand. As we travel on farther we will find other 
hosts and other inns with everything that is needed for comfort. It is 
just as in the fairy tale, ‘ Little table, be served.’” 

“But coins in the purse are necessary too,” said John, putting his 
hand in his pocket and bringing it out full of money. “Without that 
you would get nothing.” ‘ 

“That is very true,” said Amrei. “He who has those wheels may 
roll through the world. Tell me, John, has your coffee ever tasted 
better before in your life? And this fresh white bread! Only you 
have ordered too much ; we do not need all this. I can take the bread 
away with me, but it is a pity about the nice coffee. Oh, how many 
poor people there are who would like to have it, and yet we are obliged 
to leave it here, and you still have to pay for it.” 

“That is no matter ; you cannot reckon so closely in the world.” 

“Ves, yes, you are right; I am not yet familiar with its ways. You 
must not be displeased if I tell you that it is done in ignorance.” 

“That is easy for you to say, because you know that you are very 
wise.” 

Amrei rose up flushed with pleasure, and standing before the mirror, 
cried: “Am I, indeed? I do not know myself any more!” 

“ But I know you,” said John. “You are called Amrei, and Little 
Barefoot, and the Salt Princess ; but that is not enough, and you are 
to have another name added to them; the Wife of the Farmer of 
Landfried would not sound bad.” 

“Ts that indeed possible? It seems to me as if it could not come 
to pass.” 

“Yes, there are great obstacles to overcome, but they do not dis- 
turb me. Now go, lie down and take a nap, and I in the mean while 
will look about for a little Berne wagon. You cannot ride on horse- 
back in the daylight any longer, and we need one anyhow.” 

“TI cannot sleep; I have a letter to write to Haldenbrunn. I left 
quickly, although I have received many benefits there, and have left 
some matters still unsettled.” 

“Well, attend to that till I return.” 

John went away, and Amrei looked after him with a strange feeling. 
There he goes, and he belongs to me, and how proudly he walks. 
Can it possibly be true that he is mine? He does not look around 
any more, but the dog does who goes with him. Amrei beckoned and 
called to Lynx, and sure enough he came running back. She went out 
of the house to meet him, and as he sprang up she said: “ Yes, it is 
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right and good in you to stay with me, that I may not be all alone. 
But now come in ; I must write my letter.” 

She wrote a long letter to the mayor of Haldenbrunn, thanking the 
whole community for the kindness she had received, and promised to 
take hereafter a child from the community, if she could do so, and she 
moreover entreated the mayor to place the hymn book under Black 
Marann’s head. As she sealed the letter, she compressed her lips and 
said: “So, now I am done with Haldenbrunn.” But she quickly 
opened it again, for she thought it her duty to show what she had 
written to John. But he did not return for a long time, and Amrei 
blushed deeply when the talkative hostess said to her: “ Your husband 
probably has business to attend to at the court?” This being the first 
time John was spoken of as her husband, it affected her greatly. 

She could not answer, and the hostess looked at her with surprise. 
Amrei did not know any other way of escaping her inquisitive glances 
than by going out of the house, and seating herself near by on a pile 
of lumber with the dog beside her, and there waiting for John. She 
caressed him, and, full of happiness, looked into his faithful eyes.—Na 
animal can bear the steady gaze of man except the dog; but even his 
eyes soon fell, and he preferred to look up the road. 

How simple, and yet how full of enigmas is the world! 

Amrei went with the dog into the stable, and seeing the horse eat, 
she said: “ Yes, dear Silver Step, enjoy yourself, and take us safely 
home, and God grant that all may turn out well.” 

John did not come for a long while, and when she saw him at last, 
she ran towards him and said: “If you have anything to get hereafter 
on our journey, won’t you take me with you?” 

“So! you have been getting nervous? Did you think I had gone 
off? Ah, bow would it have been if I had left you sitting there and 
had ridden away?” 

Amrei shuddered, but then said firmly: “That is not very witty. 
To make sport of such a subject is painful. It grieves me that 
you have said this, for you have done something wicked if you 
know it, and wicked if you don’t know it. You would ride off then, 
would you, thinking to make me cry out of sport? Perhaps you think 
because you have the horse and money you are the master? No; your 
horse carried us both, and I came with you of my own accord. What 
would you think if I should say out of sport: How would it be if I left 
you sitting there? It pains me that you have made this a subject of 
est.” 
< Yes, yes, you are right ; and now say no more about it.” 

“No; I will say all my mind when I feel injured, and it is for me to 
say when I shall stop. And you have done yourself wrong. When 
another says what is wrong I can dismiss it, but I do not like to see a 
stain on your character. And believe me, if you would make a jest of 
such matters, it is as bad as to trifle with sacred things.” 

“Oh, ho! it is not so bad as that. But it seems to me that you 
have no idea of fun.” 

“T understand it well, as you shall soon learn, but not about such 
matters. But now enough ; I have done, and will think no more of it.” 

This little incident early proved to both that they should bear with 
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one another in all loving resignation. And Amrei felt that she had 
been too violent, and John saw that it did not become him to sport 
with Amrei about her lonely condition and her entire dependence on 
him. But they did not speak of it to each other, though each was 
sensible of what the other felt. 

This little cloud which had arisen in the morning was soon dissi- 
pated by the rays of the sun, and Amrei was as merry as a child when 
a beautiful green Berne wagon came up, furnished with a finely- 
cushioned seat. Even before the horse was harnessed in, she seated 
herself upon it, and clapped her hands with joy. “Now I have only 
to fly,” she said to John, who was putting in the grey horse. “I have 
ridden with you, am about to drive with you, and there will be nothing 
left but flying.” 

And so in the bright morning they drove off upon the beautiful road. 
It was light work for the horse, and Lynx ran before them barking 
with joy. 

“Only think, John,” said Amrei, after they had gone some distance ; 
“only think — the hostess took me already for your wife!” 

“ And are you not so already? And I do not care what people say 
about us. O sky, and larks, and fields, and mountains—I call you 
to witness that this is my little wife! And I love her just as much 
when she scolds as when she is saying something sweet to me. My 
mother is a wise woman, and has an excellent judgment ; she told me 
to observe when a girl wept in anger, for then her real character would 
appear. Oh, what a dear, sharp, sweet, wicked disposition you exhi- 
bited to-day when you were scolding! Now I know your entire nature, 
and it pleases me. I don’t believe that the whole world can produce 
such another little wife as you. I am so happy!” Whenever any one 
passed them on the road, John would grasp Amrei’s hand and cry: 
“Look! see! this is my little wife!” until Amrei urged him to desist ; 
but he said: “I cannot contain myself for joy. I could summon the 
whole world to rejoice with me ; and it seems strange to me how peo- 
ple can continue ploughing and working, and not know how happy I 
am,” 

Amrei seeing a poor woman pass by on the road, suddenly took a 
pair of her much-prized shoes and threw them to her. The woman 
looked after her with astonishment and thanked her. Amrei was 
moved with a blessed emotion: that she, for the first time in her life, 
had been able to give away anything of value, and which might have 
been useful to her hereafter. When she thought afterwards over her 
sudden gift, she could not dismiss the thought of the value of what 
she had given, as she had treasured them so long. It never occurred 
to her how much she had done for Black Marann. The gift of the 
shoés seemed to her to be her first act of charity. This feeling made 
her more happy than the gift did the recipient ; she smiled to herself, 
conscious of the benevolent action which made her heart leap with joy. 
When John asked her: “What is the matter? Why do you continue 
smiling to yourself like a child in its sleep?” she said: 

“ Ab, it all seems to me like a dream! I can now give to others. 
I follow the woman in my mind, and think how glad she is.” 

“It is an excellent thing to be generous.” 
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“Oh, how can I describe it! To give away when happy, is like the 
overflowing of a full glass; I am so full of happiness that I feel like 
giving away everything ; and like you, I feel like calling others to par- 
take of my happiness. I feel as if I were at a wedding feast alone with 
you, and could not eat for happiness, and would like to summon others 
to enjoy the banquet.” 

“Yes, yes; that is very well,” said John; “but do not give away 
any more of your shoes. When I look at them, I think how many 
beautiful years they will last, and how many beautiful years you can 
use them before they are worn out.” 

“ How did you happen upon the same thought? How often have I 
thought the same thing when I looked at the shoes! But now tell me 
about your home, else I shall go on chattering forever about myself. 
Tell me.” 

This John willingly did, and as he was telling her, and she was 
listening to him with wide opened eyes, a pleasant image of the poor 
woman to whom she had done a charity was ever present in her mind. 

After John had described to her the people, he had much to say in 
praise of the cattle, telling her that they were of such fine breed, and 
so healthy and sleek that a drop of water would not rest upon them. 

“ T cannot realize at all,” said Amrei, “ that I am suddenly to become 
so rich. When I think that so many fields and cows, and so much but- 
ter, meal, and fruit, and so many chests and coffers are to be mine, it 
seems as if I had been asleep my whole life and had suddenly awak- 
ened. No, no; it cannot be. It is frightful to me, that I am suddenly 
to become responsible for so much. But won’t your mother help me? 
She must yet be very active. I do not know how you will prevent me 
from giving away everything to the poor. But no; that won’t do; it is 
hardly yet mine ; it has only just been given to me.” 

“*Charity hurts no one,’ is a proverb of my mother’s,” John 
answered. 

The joy of these two lovers cannot be described ; each word was 
happiness. Amrei asked: “ Have you swallows, too, at home?” and 
when John said yes, adding that they also had a stork’s nest, Amrei 
was full of glee, imitating their chatter, and merrily described the 
expression of the stork as he stood upon one leg and looked down into 
his nest. 

Was it by agreement, or was it the secret influence of the moment? 

They neither of them spoke of how they should arrange the meeting 
with John’s parents, until they came in the evening to the district 
where they lived. It was only after John had met several people who 
knew him, saluted him, and looked at him with surprise, that he ex- 
plained to Amrei that he had thought of two different ways in which it 
might be done. He either would take Amrei to his sister, who lived 
near by,— you could see the spire above the village in which she 
lived, beyond the foot of the hill,— he would then go home alone and 
disclose everything ; or he would take Amrei to the house at once, and 
she should get out a little distance off and enter it as a servant. 

Amrei showed her discretion and cleverness in pointing out the diffi- 
culties of this plan, and what might be its results. If she stopped at 
his sister’s, she would first have to ingratiate herself with a person with 
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whom the decision did not rest, and trouble which could not now be 
anticipated might ensue, which would be unpleasant to remember here- 
after, and the whole neighborhood would say that she had not dared 
to go to his house at once. The second plan appeared better. But 
she was unwilling to enter the house with a lie in her mouth. It was 
true that his mother had promised years ago to take her into her ser- 
vice ; but she did not intend now to enter into service, and it appeared 
like a theft to steal thus into the favor of his parents, and she was con- 
vinced that she would not be successful in that disguise. She could 
not be straightforward if she assumed this character ; and if she wished 
merely to hand a chair for his father, she would certainly upset it, for 
she would always be thinking that she was acting a part. Even if she 
were able to do it, how badly it would appear to the servants hereafter, 
if the mistress had thus smuggled herself into the house ; and during 
the whole time she would not be able to speak a word with John. 

Amrei concluded her objections with these words: “I have told you 
all this, only because_you desired to hear me, and because when you 
discuss anything with me it is right that I should speak candidly ; 
but I tell you at the same time, that whatever you have firmly deter- 
mined upon I will do; and should you merely wish it, I would do it 
also. I will follow you without hesitation, and will do as well as I can 
what you direct.” 

“ Yes, yes, you are right,” said John in perplexity. “They are both 
wanting in straightforwardness, but the first is less so. But we are 
now so near home that it is necessary to come at once to a determina- 
tion. Do you see that clearing in the forest, up there on the mountain, 
with the little hut in it? Don’t you see the cows, too, which look as 
small as beetles? That is our spring pasturage ; it is there that I in- 
tend to place Dami.” 

Amrei said in astonishment : “ Ah! where will men not venture. But 
there must be good grass there.” 

“Tt is indeed ; but when my father transfers the farm to me, I will 
have more stall feeding ; it is more profitable ; but old people do not 
like to change their habits. What-are we chattering about? We are | 
now nearly home. Had we only thought of this before! How my 
head burns!” 

“ Be composed ; we must think it over quietly. I already havea faint 
idea of how we are to act, only it is not yet distinct in my mind.” 

“ What is it then?” 

“No; you must reflect yourself; perhaps you will hit on it. It is for 
you to settle the plan. We are now in such perplexity, that it would 
encourage us if the solution occurred to us both at the same time.” 

“Yes, an idea strikes me already. In the village next but one from 
this a minister lives. I know him well, and he could advise us best. 
But stay; it will be better thus. I will remain below in the valley at 
the miller’s, and you shall go up alone to my parents, and tell them all 
right out. You will gain over my mother at once, and as you are clever 
you will soon get round my father, so that you can twist him round 
your finger. ‘This will certainly be the best way. We will then not 
need to wait, or call any one else to our assistance. Do you consent? 
Is it asking too much of you?” 


10 
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“That was the very thing I was thinking about ; but now let us con- 
sider no more about it. It is as settled as if it were written, and shall 
be accomplished, and going right to work commands success. You 
have decided well. Oh, you cannot think what a dear, good, noble, 
splendid soul you are!” 

“No, not I, but you. But it is all the same, for we two together 
form one true-hearted person, and that we will continue to be. Look 
there ; here give me your hand; so. These meadows there are our first 
fields. Welcome, dear little wife, for you are now at home. And see, 
there is our stork flying. Stork, say welcome, for this is your new 
mistress. I will tell you more hereafter.— Now, Amrei, don’t be long 
up there, and send some one at once back to the mill. If the stable 
boy is home, he will be the best one, for he can run likea hare. ‘There, 
do you see that house, over on the hill, with the stork’s nest and two 
barns —to the left of the forest? There is a linden tree before the 
house ; do you see it?” 

“Yes.” 

“That isour house. Now come, descend ; you cannot miss the way.” 

John got down and assisted Amrei from the wagon; and she held 
the necklace which she had placed in her pocket like a rosary between 
her folded hands, and prayed softly. John took off his hat, and his 
lips moved. 

Neither of them spoke a word more, and Amrei went forward. John 
stood for some time leaning against his horse and looking after her. 
She turned around and drove back the dog who had followed her ; but 
he would not return, but ran aside into the fields and then came back 
to her, until John recalled him with a whistle. 

John went to the mill and waited there. He learned that his 
father had been there an hour before to meet him, but had gone 
home again. John was glad to hear that his father was well enough 
to go about again, and that Amrei would find both his parents at home. 
The people at the mill did not know what was the matter with John, 
as he stayed there with them and hardly spoke a word. Now he en- 
tered the mill and now he went out again, now he went some distance 
on the road home and now he came back again. He was very rest- 
less ; he counted the steps that Amrei was taking. Now she must be at 
this field and now at that; now she must be near the beach grove, 
now speaking with his parents But he could not satisfy his mind. 

All at once John had disappeared from the mill, but the wagon re- 
mained 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE NEW FIRESIDE. 


Amrr! had in the meantime walked on lost in reverie ; with question- 
ing glance she looked at the trees. They stood there so unmoved on 
one spot, and would stand so and look down upon her for years, tens 
of years, for a whole lifetime, as her companions ; and what would 
happen to her in that time? 

But Amrei had now become too old to seek support outside of herself. 
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A long time had passed since she had conversed with the mountain 
ash. She wished to banish from her thoughts all that surrounded her, 
and yet she looked involuntarily again at the fields which might be her 
own, and tried to picture to herself what was about to occur — the en- 
trance and reception, the petition and answer, and the whole scene. 
Her mind was confused with a thousand possible results, and at last she 
said almost aloud, while the music of the Silver Step waltz was ringing 
in her head: “ What is the use of anticipating ; when the music plays 
I will dance —be it galop or waltz. I do not consider how my feet 
step ; they do it of their own accord ; and I can think no more, and I 
will think no more of how I may perhaps in an hour be returning on 
this very road in deep distress, and yet forced to go on step after step. 
Enough! Now come what may, I am prepared for it.” 

She had even greater trust than her words expressed ; she had not 
been solving riddles from her childhood in vain, and struggling with 
life day after day ; the power gained by self-discipline supported her 
bravely. Without further questioning, as one goes to meet a necessity, 
self-collected, she walked on firmly and courageously. She had not 
gone far before she saw a farmer sitting by the roadside ; he held a 
blackthorn stick in his hands, and was resting his chin upon it. 

“Good day,” said Amrei. “ Are you taking a rest?” 

“Yes. Where are you going?” 

“Up to the farmer there. Will you go with me? [I will assist you.” 

“Yes, so it is,” said the old man smilingly. “I would have liked . 
it much better thirty years ago, if a beautiful girl like you had told me 
that. I would have danced like a colt.” 

“But I do not say that to those who can dance like colts,” said 
Amrei, laughing. ‘ 

“You are rich,” said the old man, who appeared to like a leisure 
chat in the heat of noon. With a pleased expression he took a pinch 
out of his horn snuff-box. 

“Why do you think that I am rich?” 

“ Your teeth are worth ten thousand guilders. Many a one would 
give that to have them ia his mouth.” 

“T have no time to jest now. Good-bye.” 

“Stop. I will go with you, but you must not go too fast.” 

Amrei now carefully helped the old man to his feet, who said: “ You 
are strong.” He had purposely made himself more heavy and helpless 
than he really was. As thcy went on, he asked: “ Whom do you wish 
to see at the farm?” 

“The farmer and his wife.” 

“What do you want of them?” 

“T will tell them that myself.” 

“‘If you expect to get anything, you had better turn back at once. 
The farmer’s wife, it is true, would gladly help you, but she has con- 
trol over nothing, and the farmer is a miserly old hunks, and has a stiff 
neck and a close fist.” 

“T do not wish anything of them. I am taking something to them,” 
said Amrei. 

They met an old farm-hand who was going to the field with his 
scythe, and the old man who was with Amrei cried to him and asked 
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him, with a curious twinkle in his eye: “ Do you know if that miserly 
old farmer of Landfried is at home?” “I believe so, but I do not 
know,” the man with the scythe answered, and went off to the field. 
There was an expression of fun in his face, and as he turned and went 
off a suspicious shaking of his shoulders. He was evidently laughing. 
Amrei looked keenly into the face of her companion, and became aware 
of the trick ; for she suddenly recognised, despite the changed features, 
the man to whom she had given a drink on the alder-meadow. 
Quietly snapping her fingers, she thought: “Stop a moment; I will 
catch you.” And then aloud: “It is very wrong in you to speak in 
that way of the farmer to a stranger like me whom you do not know, 
and who may be a relation of his. It is not true either, what you have 
said. ‘The farmer is indeed close, but when it comes to the point he 
certainly has an excellent heart, and he certainly does not hang on the 
town bell every good deed that he does. The man who has such fine 
children as his are reported to be must be a fine man himself, and very 
likely he makes himself appear bad to the world because he does not 
care for its opinion. I cannot think badly of him for that.” 

“ You have not forgotten your tongue. Where are you from?” 

“ Not from this neighborhood. I came from the Black Forest.” 

“ What is the name of the place?” 

“ Haldenbrunn.” 

“Ah? And did you come hither on foot?” 

“No; I got a drive with the son of the farmer who lives up there, a 
very fine young man.” 

“Ah? At his age I would have given you a drive myself.” 

They had now arrived at the farmhouse, and the old man went with 
Amrei into thegitting room, and cried: ‘“ Mother, where are you?” 

His wife came out of the chamber, and Amrei trembled. She would 
have gladly embraced her, but dared not; and the old man said 
with heart-appalling laughter: “Only think, wife, here is a girl from 
Haldenbrunn who has something to say to the farmer of Landtried and 
his wife, but she will tell me nothing of it. Now do you tell her who 
I am.” 

“ He is the farmer,” said his wife ; and as a token of welcome she 
took the old man’s hat from his head and hung it on the railing which 
was around the stove. 

“Yes; do you know me now?” said the old man triumphantly to 
Amrei. “ Now tell me what you have to say.” 

“ Sit down,” said his wife to Amrei, pointing to a chair. With diffi- 
culty Amrei began: 

“ Believe me, that no child has ever thought more of you than I have, 
years ago and lately. You recollect Josenhans who lived near the 
pond, where the highway turns off to Endringen?” 

“ Certainly we do,” said the two old people. 

“T am his daughter.” 

“Well, it did seem to me as if I knew you,” the farmer's wife said ; 
“you are welcome.” She extended her hand as she continued: “ You 
have grown into a fine, neat girl. Now tell me what has brought you 
this long distance?” 

“She came some distance with our John, and he will be here soon,” 
said the farmer, interrupting them. 
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His wife started ; she had a presentiment of something, and she re- 
minded her husband that at the time when John had ridden off she 
had thought of the children of Josenhans. 

“And I still keep a token from both of you,” said Amrei, taking the 
necklace and the coin wrapped in paper out of her pocket. ‘“ You two 
gave me these the last time you were in our village.” 

“Yes, and you lied to me when you told me that you lost it,” said 
the farmer harshly to his wife. 

“ And here,” continued Amrei, handing him the groat, “is the money 
you gave me when I was keeping geese on the alder-meadow, and when 
I refreshed you with water from the spring.” 

“Ves, yes, that is so. But to what purpose is all this? What is 
given to you, you may keep,” said the farmer. 

Amrei arose and said: “ But I still have a petition to make to you. 
Let me speak a few minutes without interruption. May I?” 

“Yes ; why not?” 

“Well ; your John wished to take me with him and bring me here as 
a servant, and at another time I would have rather served with you 
than anywhere else ; but it would not have been honorable, and I was 
unwilling to come to those towards whom I wish to conduct myself 
honorably during my life, in a disgraceful way and with a lie in my 
mouth. It must all now be to you as clear as daylight. In a word: 
John and I love each other dearly, and he wishes me to be his wife.” 

“ Ah, ha!” cried the farmer, rising instantly. “ Now it is clear that 
his late bashfulness was only assumed. Ah, ha!” cried the farmer, 
several times in astonishment. But his wife held him firmly by the 
hand and said: “ Let her finish what she has to say.” 

Amrei continued : 

“ Believe me that I am sensible enough to know that people do not 
accept daughters-in-law out of compassion ; you might give me much, 
very much, but still be unwilling to take me as your daughter-in-law 
out of pity. That cannot be and will not be. I have not a groat of 
money,— I forgot, I still have the groat which you gave me on the 
alder-meadow ; but it would pass with no one for a groat,” she said, 
turning to the farmer, who involuntarily smiled. “I have nothing, and 
more than that, I have a brother who is well and strong, but whom I 
have to take care of ; and I have tended geese, and was the most un- 
important person in the district. That is all true ; but no one can re- 
proach me with having done the slightest wrong. That, too, is true. 
In those qualities which God bestows, I can say to a princess: I will’ 
not yield a hair’s breadth to you, even if you had seven gold crowns 
on your head. I would rather another would speak for me, for I do 
not speak willingly ; but during my whole life I have been obliged to act 
for myself, and I am doing it to-day for the last time in a matter which 
concerns life and death. Do not misunderstand me; ifyou will not have 
me I will go away quietly ; I will do myself no injury. I will not throw 
myself into the water, nor will I hang myself; I shall go into service 
again, thanking God that so excellent a man once wished me for his 
wife, and will submit to God’s will.” Amrei’s voice trembled, and her 
form seemed to expand ; but her voice was firm, and she collected her- 
self and said: “ But ask yourselves in your hearts whether it is God’s 
will that you are about doing. I have no more to say.” 
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Amrei sat down. All three were quiet for a time, and the old man 
spoke first: “You can talk like a preacher.” But the mother dried 
her eyes with her apron and said: “Why not? The preachers them- 
selves have no more than heart and brain.” 

“Yes, you,” said the old man scornfully, “ you also have some spirit- 
ual gifts ; when you are spoken to with a few words like those you are 
immediately melted.” 

“ And you act as if you will never be warmed till the day of your 
death,” said his wife defiantly. 

“So?” said the old man in scorn. “ Look here, you saint from the 
lowlands, you are bringing a blessed peace into our house. You have 
already succeeded in making her oppose me sharply ; you have already 
gained her. Now you will have to wait till I am dead, and then you 
can do as you like.” 

“No,” cried Amrei, “that I will not do. I would not have John 
make me his wife without your blessing, nor would I live with the sin 
in my heart of waiting for your death. I scarcely knew my parénts ; I 
cannot now remember them ; I can only love them as I love God, with- 
out ever having seen them. But I also know well what death is. Last 
night I closed the eyes of Black Mafann. I have, during my whole 
life, done whatever she wished, and now when she is dead I have often 
thought how often I have been angry and cross to her, how many 
kindnesses I might have done for her ; and now she lies there, and it 
is all over. I can do nothing more for her, nor excuse myself to her. 
I know what death is, and I will not —” 

“ But I will!” eried the old man, clenching his hands and setting his 
teeth. “ But I will!” he cried again. “You remain and are ours! 
And now, come what may, people may say what they like, you and no 
one else shall have my John.” 

His wife rushed upon the old man and embraced him, and he, 
unaccustomed to this, cried involuntarily: “What are you doing?” 

“T am giving you a kiss, for you deserve it; you are a better man 
than you make out.” 

The old man was holding a pinch of snuff between his fingers, 
and did not wish to lose it; he therefore snuffed it up quickly, saying : 
“Well, do as you please ;” immediately adding: “ But now take your 
discharge, for I have a much younger woman, and it tastes a great 
deal better from her. Come here, you disguised preacher.” 

“T will come soon enough if you call me by my right name.” 

“ Well, then, what is it?” 

“T need not tell you; you can give me one yourself; you know 
which one.” 

“You are a clever one —well, I don’t care — come here, daughter- 
in-law. Does that name suit you?” At this answer Amrei flew to 
him. “ And am I not to be asked at all?” complained the old lady 
beaming with happiness, while the old farmer became quite reckless in 
his joy. He took Amrei by the hand, and imitating the manner of a 
minister : 

“T now ask you, worthy Cordelia Catharine, styled Mistress of 
Landfried : will you take this” —he asked the maiden aside, “ What 
is your christian name?” 
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“ Amrei.” 

The old farmer contined in the same tone: “Will you take Amrei, 
the daughter of Josenhans of Haldenbrunn, for your daughter-in-law, 
and not quarrel with her as you do with your husband, nor badly feed 
her, nor abuse nor oppress: her, and especially not pull her to pieces, 
as it is called in the house.” The old man appeared as if he were out 
of his senses, he was in such an unusual mood; and as Amrei hung 
upon the neck of the mother and could not bear to let her go, the old 
man struck the table with his blackthorn stick, and cried” furiously : 
“Where is that worthless fellow John? He flings us his bride while 
he is wandering about the world. It is unheard of.” 

Amrei now said that they had arranged to send the stable boy or 
some one else to the mill where John was waiting. 

The father insisted that he must cool his heels at least three hours 
in the mill, and that should be his punishment for concealing himself 
behind an apron. When he came home he ought to have a cap put 
upon him ; moreover, he did not wish to have him home at all, for if 
John were here he would monopolize the bride, and it made him angry 
when he thought how John had dissembled. 

The mother in the meantime had slipped out to send the quick- 
footed stable boy to the mill, but she met John himself, who had come 
by another way. He had not been able to await the uncertainty of 
the decision. He was now obliged at the request of his mother to 
withdraw again, in order not to disturb his father’s joy. 

When the mother returned to the sitting room, it occurred to her 
that Amrei ought to have something to eat. She was about to have an 
omelet made at once, but Amrei entreated that she might be allowed to 
kindle the fire which was to prepare her first meal in the house, and at 
the same time to cook something for them. 

She was gratified, and the two old people followed her into the 
kitchen ; and she went to work so dexterously, seeing at a glance where 
everything was, and had so few questions to ask, and did everything 
so gracefully and well, that the old man kept nodding to his wife and 
said: “She has learned housekeeping by note, and she can do it 
without the music like the new schoolmaster.” 

The three were standing before the bright blazing fire when John 
entered. The flame upon the hearth did not glow more brightly than. 
the look of happiness in the eyes of ail. The hearth-fire became a 
holy altar about which stood devout worshippers, who yet were smiling 
and nodding at each other. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CONCEALED TREASURES. 


Amret made herself at home so quickly, that on the second day it 
almost seemed that she had passed her whole life in the house. The 
old man kept following her about everywhere, observing with what 
dexterity she undertook and accomplished every duty, without being 
in a hurry and without idling. 
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There are persons who, when they bring the most trifling thing, a 
plate or a pitcher, disturb every one by their bustle ; they attract the 
attention of every one. Amrei, on the other hand, knew how to do 
everything so that no one was disturbed in the slightest, but all were 
gratified by the quietness and ease with which everything was done. 

How often, for instance, had the farmer scolded because whenever 
any one wanted salt, some one had to leave the table to get it. Amrei 
spread the table-cloth, and the salt-cellar was the first thing she put on 
it. When the farmer praised Amrei for this, his wife said, smiling: 
“You speak as if you had never lived decently before, and had been 
obliged to eat everything without salt or butter.” John related how 
Amrei was called the Salt Princess, and told_them the story of the 
king and his daughter. 

A happy influence was felt everywhere, and the farmer said that for 
years he had never relished his food so much. And he made Amrei 
serve him something three or four times a day, and at quite unusual 
hours, and would not eat unless she sat by him. 

The delighted mistress took Amrei to the dairy and the store-room, 
and also showed her a large brightly painted wardrobe filled with 
neatly folded linen, and said: “That is your dowry ; there is nothing 
wanting but the shoes. I am particularly pleased that you preserved 
the shoes you received in service. I have peculiar views on that 
subject.” 

Amrei asked her all sorts of questions about the housekeeping. The 
old lady was greatly delighted, but let it appear only in the familiar 
and home-like tone with which she conversed with her. As she now 
began to intrust Little Barefoot with several departments of the house- 
keeping, she said: “ My child, I have something to tell you. If the 
manner in which anything has been done about the house does not 
please you, I wish you without hesitation to do it in your own way. 
I am not one of those who think that everything must be done in the 
old way and will not allow anything to be changed in the least par- 
ticular. You have my full authority, and I will be glad if I see the 
old methods improved. But I advise you that if you wish to make a 
change, to do it gradually.” It was a pleasant sight to see youth and 
experience meet in harmony, and Amrei said feelingly that she found 
evérything in excellent order, and that she would consider herself 
highly fortunate and blessed if she hereafter, when advanced in.years, 
could show the housekeeping in as good condition as it now was. 

“You think far ahead,” said the old lady. “But I like that, for 
whoever thinks of the future will also regard the past; you will not 
forget me when I am gone.” 

Messengers had been sent to announce to the family connexion this 
event, and to invite them all to meet on the next Sunday at the farm. 
After that was done, the old man was in Amrei’s company more than 
ever. He appeared to have something on his mind which was difficult 
to disclose. 

It is said of hidden treasures that a black monster squats upon 
them ; and on holy nights, above the spot where the treasure is buried, 
a blue flame burns, and that a Sunday child, if he goes to work quietly 
and intrepidly, can obtain it. It would hardly be supposed that such 
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a treasure was concealed in the old farmer of Landfried, and that upon 
it squatted the black demon of scorn and disdain. Amrei saw the 
blue flame which flickered over the spot, and managed to free the trea- 
sure. It cannot be explained, but she bewitched the old man, so that he 
evidently strove to be regarded by her as good and generous ; that he 
troubled himself at all about such a poor girl, was in itself a wonder. 
This only was clear to her, that he did not wish his wife alone to 
appear as the kind and loving one, and himself as harsh and churlish, 
and one to be feared. The very fact that Amrei, before she had known 
him, had said that he believed that it was not worth his trouble to 
appear good before men, melted his heart. Whenever he met her 
alone he had so much to say to her, that it seemed as if he had been 
keeping his thoughts in a strong box, which he had just now opened ; 
and within it were many curious old depreciated coins, large medals 
which were not in circulation, but had been struck off on memor- 
able occasions ; they were fresh ones, too, of pure, unalloyed silver. 
He was not able to open his mind with the same freedom that his wife 
did to John ; his discourse was stiff in its joints, but yet he knew how 
to get at his object, and he almost acted as if he were taking her part 
against his wife. What he said was not amiss: “ My wife is like the 
good hour, but the good hour does not make the good day, nor the 
good week, nor the good year. She is still a woman with whom it is 
always April weather ; and I maintain, and you cannot convince me 
to the contrary, that a woman is only half a man.” 

“ You are very complimentary to us,” said Amrei. 

“Yes, it is true,” said the old man; “ but you know I am speaking to 
you. But, as I was saying: my wife is a kind-hearted woman, only 
too much so, and she becomes chagrined at once if you do not do as 
she wishes ; and because her intentions are good, she thinks if you do 
not act as she desires, you do not think them so. She cannot compre- 
hend that you do not do as she wishes because it is inconvenient, no 
matter how good the intention may be. And be especially careful not 
to imitate her exactly in everything she does ; if you doit in your own 
way she will like it much better. She does not like any one to have 
the appearance of being under her control ; but you will soon notice 
all this. And if anything occurs, for heaven’s sake don’t fret your hus- 
band about it; there is nothing worse than when the husband stands 
between the mother and daughter-in-law, and the mother says: I am 
of no account any more in comparison with my daughter-in-law, my 
very children have deserted me ; and the daughter-in-law says: Now I 
see what kind of a man you are, you let your wife be trampled on. I 
advise you if anything like that happens, which you cannot smooth 
over yourself, tell it to me in secret, I will help you as much as I can ; 
but do not worry your husband about it ; he is anyhow strongly inclined 
to favor his mother, and he would now be worse. Only act circum- 
spectly, and always remember that I belong to your family, and am 
your natural protector ; for it is so; on your mother’s side I am dis- 
tantly related to you.” 

He now endeavored to trace a rather intricate relationship, but he 
did not find the right clue, and the degrees became more and more 
involved, like a skein of yarn; at last he gave it up, saying: “ You 
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must take my word for it that we are related ; we are so, but I cannot 
reckon it up precisely.” 

The time had indeed arrived before the close of his life when he 
ceased to issue false groats only. The time had at length come for 
him to put in circulation good coin. 

One evening he called Amrei aside and said to her: “You area 
good and prudent girl ; but you cannot know what a man is. My John 
has a good heart; but it may mortify him hereafter that you brought 
him nothing as a portion. Now come here; take this ; but do not tell 
a soul from whom you got it. Say that you have accumulated it by 
industry.” He handed her a stocking full of crown thalers, adding: 
“T had intended this to be found only after my death ; but it is better 
that he should get it now, thinking that it comes from you. Your 
whole history is so unusual, that it would not be thought remarkable 
that you had a secret treasure. But do not forget that there are thirty- 
two ‘ feder thalers,’ which are each worth a groat more than the other 
thalers. Take it; put it in the wardrobe where the linen is kept, and 
always carry the key with you. Next Sunday, when the kinsfolk are 
assembled, shake it out on the table.” 

“TI do not like to do that ; I would rather John did it, if it has to be 
done.” 

“It must be done ; but John may do it if you like. But hush ; hide 
it quickly ; there, put it in your apron. I hear John; I think he is 
jealous.” 

They separated quickly. 

The same evening the mother took Amrei up into the store-room, 
and took quite a heavy bag from one of the chests. The string that 
tied it was strangely knotted, and she said to Amrei: “ Untie it.” 

She was proceeding to do it, but made slow progress. 

“Wait; I will take a pair of scissors and we will cut it open.” 

“No,” said Amrei, “I do not like to do that; only have a little 
patience, mother-in-law, and I will soon undo it.” 

The mother smiled, while Amrei, with much difficulty, but with skil- 
ful hands, finally loosed the knots. She then said to her: 

“You have done it very nicely ; now look and see what is inside.” 

Amrei saw there gold and silver pieces, and the mother continued : 
“You have, my child, wrought a miracle on my husband. I cannot 
understand why he came to consent, but yet you have not entirely be- 
witched him. My husband is always saying, it is so unfortunate that 
you have nothing. He cannot dispossess himself of the idea that you 
secretly own a fine property, and that you are only testing us to see if 
we will receive you alone without anything. He cannot be talked out 
of the idea, and it has suggested this plan to me. God will hardly 
consider this a sin. _ See, this is what I have honestly saved up during 
the thirty-six years of my married life ; part of it I inherited from my 
mother, and now take it and only say that it is your own. It will 
make my husband entirely happy, and especially as he has been so 
wise as to foresee it. Why do you look so confused? Believe me, when 
I tell you anything you may do it. It is not wrong, for I have thought 
it over and over again. Now conceal it, and do not say a word in op- 
position, not a word. Ido not wish any thanks; itis all the same 
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whether my child gets it sooner or later ; it will, besides, give my hus- 
band a pleasure. Now be quick and tie it up again.” 

Early the next morning, Amrei told John of all that his parents had 
said and had given her. John said exultingly: “God in heaven, pardon 
me! I could have believed that of my mother, but I would never have 
dreamt it of my father. You area real witch. Let us be careful to 
tell no one about it; but the best of it is that one wishes to deceive the 
other and both are deceived; for each will think that you certainly had 
the other money concealed. It is a good joke from the beginning to 
the end.” 

But in the midst of this joy a new anxiety was felt in the house. 


CHAPTER XX, 
IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Ir is not so much morality which governs the world, as its hardened 
form. As the world is now constituted, an offence against morals is 
more easily pardoned than a breach of custom. Well for the times 
and the people in which custom and morality are the same. All the 
conflicts which are fought in the great as well as in the small, the com- 
mon as well as the infrequent, arise from an effort to abrogate this | 
difference, and to make the torpid form of custom alive again with 
morality, and to stamp the old coin with its intrinsic value. 

Here, also, in this little story of people who live at a distance from 
the noisy centres of life, this is mirrored again. 

The mother, who really was the most pleased with this fortunate 
realisation of her hopes, was still filled with anxiety on account of the 
opinion of the world. “I have been inconsiderate,” she complained 
to Amrei, “in allowing you to come thus to the house, so that you can- 
not be brought to the wedding. I do not like it at all, and it is not the 
custom. If I could only send you off for a time, or even John, that it 
might be more becoming!” She complained to John: “I already hear 
reports about your marrying in such haste ; the banns twice called and 
the third time omitted, and everything arranged so hastily, seems suspi- 
cious.” 

But she was soon pacified in this respect, and smiled when John 
said: “I have already studied that out like a parson. -Why, mother, 
why should honest people be afraid of doing those things which are 
good in themselves, but are sometimes used as cloaks for dishonesty? 
Can any one accuse me of anything wrong?” 

“No; you have been always good.” 

“Well, then, people ought to have some faith in me and believe that 
I am acting honestly still, although it may not appear so at the first 
glance. I may demand this. And the manner in which Amrei and I 
have met is entirely unusual, and is like a by-road from the highway. 
It is not a bad way either. It would be wonderful if every one thought 
favorably of us ; and what does it concern us if people should refuse 
to believe in a wonder, and imagine all kinds of evil things? A man 
must have independence, and not question the world about everything 
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he does. The parson of Hirlingen has said that if a prophet were to 
rise up to-day he would first be obliged to pass a State examination, 
even if what he prophesies is in accordance with the old order of 
things. Now, mother, when you know yourself that the thing is right, 
you can go straight on and toss to the right and the left all obstacles 
in the way. Let them stare if they please; in time they will think 
better of it.” ? 

His mother felt that this unusual event might indeed pass as a for- 
tunate conjunction of circumstances ; but that while unusual, it must 
still gradually conform to the laws of usage, that the wedding indeed 
might appear to the world as an unheard-of thing, but not the marriage 
which would be followed by a regular and virtuous life. She therefore 
said: “ You will still have to live with those~ people whom you now 
scorn and despise because you know that you are doing right, and you 
will desire them to honor and respect you ; therefore, that they may do 
this, you must also do what is fitting in regard to them. You cannot 
compel them to see an exception in you, and you cannot run after every 
one and say: If you only knew how it all happened, you would pro- 
nounce everything correct.” But John answered : 

“You will see that no one will say anything against my Amrei after 
he has been in her company for an hour.” And he found a good 
means to pacify his mother, and to cheer her, by telling her how Amrei 
had answered all the tests, and displayed all the qualities which she 
had spoken of when she parted with him. She was obliged to laugh 
when he concluded by saying: “ You certainly must have had the last 
in your head on which the shoes upstairs were made, and they fit her 
who is to wear them like a glove does the hand.” 

His mother became reassured, and on Saturday morning Dami 
appeared before the family council. He was obliged to return immedi- 
ately to Haldenbrunn, in order to procure from the mayor and the court 
all the necessary papers. 

The next Sunday was an anxious day at the farm of Landfried. 
The old people had received Amrei, but how would it be with the family 
connexion. It is not an easy thing to enter into such a distinguished 
family, if you do not drive into it with a horse and carriage, and with 
abundance of household furniture, and money, and an influential con- 
nexion to open the way. 

It was a strange company which came driving from the highlands 
and the lowlands to the farm of Landfried. There came all the sons- 
in-law and daughters-in-law, with their relatives. “ John has procured 
a wife, and brought her home at once with him without saying a word 
to his parents, or the minister, or to the authorities. She must be some 
fine piece which he has picked up behind the hedge.” Thus they all 
spoke. The horses attached to the carriages felt what had happened 
at the farmer of Landfreid’s, and received many a lash. If they kicked 
or winced it was worse for them, for the driver would whip them till 
his arm was tired. Many a one scolded his wife who sat beside him, 
when she remonstrated with him and wept at such unseemly and reck- 
less driving.—A little camp of wagons stood in the courtyard of the 
farm, and in the sitting room the whole proud family were assembled. 
They were all there, with their great jack-boots and hob-nailed shoes ; 
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and with their three-cornered hats, some wearing them with their points 
in front, and some with the sides. The women whispered among them- 
selves, and then either winked to their husbands, or said to them softly, 
that if they would leave it to them they would soon pluck out the 
feathers of this strange bird. A malicious laughter arose, and it went 
round that Amrei had once tended geese. 

Amrei at last entered, but.she was unable to give her hand to any 
one. She carried a large glass flagon full of red wine, no end of 
glasses, and two plates of pastry. It seemed as if she possessed seven 
hands ; each finger-joint became a hand, and she placed everything so 
noiselessly and gracefullyupon the table on which the mother had placed 
a white cloth, that the whole company regarded her with astonishment. 
With perfect composure she filled all the glasses; and then said: “ The 
parents have given me authority to bid you all a hearty welcome. 
Now drink.” 

“We are not accustomed to it in the morning,” said a haughty man 
with a prodigious large nose, scornfully drawing himself up in his chair. 
It was George, John’s eldest brother. 

“We only drink ‘ goose-wine,’”* said one of the ladies, and ill-sup- 
pressed laughter ensued. 

Amrei felt the thrust, but retained her composure ; and John’s sister 
was the first who pledged her ina glass. She first touched glasses with 
John: “God bless you.” But she only slightly touched the glass 
which Amrei extended to her. The other ladies now thought it would 
be impolite, and almost sinful — for much importance is given to the 
first toast ; it is considered wrong to refuse to pledge one in the John’s 
drink, as it is called — not to join them, and even‘ the men were pre- 
vailed on, and for a time nothing but the clinking and replacing of 
glasses was heard. 

“ The father is right,” at last the old mistress of Landfried said to 
her daughter. “Amrei looks as if she might be your sister, and she 
strongly resembles our dead Lisbeth.” 

“ Yes, no one’s share is diminished. If Lisbeth had lived, the pro- 
perty would have been diminished by one share,” said the father. And 
the mother added: 

“ But now we have her back again.” 

The old man touched the point which troubled them, although they 
all gave as a reason for their opposition to Amrei, that she was with- 
out family connexion. While Amrei was talking to John’s sister, the 
old man said in a low tone to his eldest son : 

“No one would guess either what she has brought with her. Only 
think, she has secretly kept a large bag of crown thalers; but you 
must tell no one about it.” This injunction was so exactly followed 
that in a few minutes all in the room knew it, even to John’s sister, 
who took great credit to herself afterwards for having acted to Amrei 
as she did while she believed that Amrei did not possess a eller. 

It was all true! John went out and now returned with a bag, upon 
which was written : “ John Josenhans, of Haldenbrunn.” He emptied 
its rich contents rattling and clinking upon the table. All were 
astounded, and most of all, the father and the mother. 





* Gause wein is in German the same as our term “ Adam’s ale.” 





The Contemporary Review. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


eee HE Reformation was the awakening of Europe from a 
sleep which was settling into a death-sleep. The 
awakening was inevitable, indispensable ; the hour had struck when 
the mind of Europe was to be wedded to a higher truth ; but the bridal- 
dawn was one of “ thunder-peals,” and progress since then has been 
in storm and travail. The unity of Christendom was broken, and re- 
mains broken unto this day. In the intense intellectual activity which 
characterized the first century after Luther’s revolt from Rome, the 
process of development went on much more rapidly than had been 
the case in the primitive Church. But it did not tend to unity; it 
tended to diversity. The expectation, doubtless, of the Reformers at 
the commencement of their work was, that “ private judgment,” if once 
asserted against Rome, would produce a unanimous and identical ac- 
ceptation of the meaning of Scripture throughout Christendom. Luther 
hoped that in translating the Bible he was preparing for Europe a 
Christian unity of truth and light, to replace the medizval unity of sub- 
mission to the Church. Calvin beheld diversity of theological opinion 
arising on all hands ; and, in colossal strength of intellect and burn- 
ing intensity of moral fervour, he attempted, by one sweep of the 
dialectic sword-blade, to strike it down. But even the publication of 
the Institutes could not do it. The greatest dogmatic book the world 
ever saw could not level the mountains and fill the valleys and bridge 
the streams of the Bible, so that all men should prefer the expeditious~ 
monotony of the route laid down by the theological engineer to the 
natural interchange of hill and plain. The audacity of the aggressive 
intellect — the imperious urgency of speculative logic — appalled Cal- 
vin in the sixteenth century, as they have appalied John Henry New- 
man in the nineteenth. Calvin felt himself constrained to have re- 
course to the executioner to guard the faith. The profoundest mis- 
takes of the Roman Church in interpreting the will of Christ, her in- 
tolerance, her spiritual pride, her ecclesiasticism, gradually infected the 
Reformation. So, hitherto, it has always been. The tragedy, solemn 
and mysterious, of that:grandest of the old myths, the myth of Hercules, 
is ever being repeated. The hydra is slain. After toil, and pain, and 
long dubious battle, that is got done. Then the hero dips his arrows 
in the blood of the monster, in order that the venom may kill his foes, 
and that he may be irresistible. It lends him power. Year after year 
he goes conquering, and many an evil does he, by evil, slay. But at 
last the pang which he has so often dealt to others strikes to his own 
heart ; the torment he has so often inflicted racks his own joints, and 
burns in his own brain ; the hydra blood upon his arrow-point brings 
him his doom, and with the Nemean lion’s skin beneath his limbs, the 
memory of former triumphs unavailing now, he dies in agony. Why 
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did he not leave the mortal bane alone? Why did he covet the means 
of inflicting upon his enemies the bitter anguish, the cureless and in- 
tolerable hurt?) Why must corruption, fraud, iniquity, vanquished by 
heroic force, leave its drop of essential venom to be adopted into the 
service of truth? The hydra blood — call it plausible persecution, call 
it subtle falsehood, call it halfconscious cowardice, call it cruelty, call 
it superstition, call it intolerance,— will sooner or later avenge the 
hydra’s fate. Truth’s arrows must not be dipped in the virus. Point 
them with the heavenly light. “Be not overcome of evil;” engage it, 
wrestle with it, strike it down: but then leave it alone ; derive no aid 
from it; avoid all resemblance to it; yours are other weapons, yours 
is diviner force ; “ overcome evil with good.” In the very moment of 
its victory over Rome, the Reformation imbibed enough of the spirit of 
tyrannous ecclesiasticism to arrest its vital movement, and to destroy, 
for three centuries at least, the unity of the Christian Church. 

That unity was to be aimed at, that the Church on earth ought to 
realize her oneness in Christ, the Reformers felt. They yearned to- 
wards unity with impassioned longing. But, overlooking, as men 
always overlook, the ofen secret, they sought, not a unity of love and 
life, but a unity of theological definition. To produce so comprehen- 
sive and so exact a doctrinal formula, so correct and so convincing an 
interpretation of Scripture, that all Christians would be constrained to 
accept it, was essentially the problem which the Reformers, from the 
day when Calvin published his Institutes to the day when Baxter and 
the bishops closed their hopeless argument in the Savoy Conference, 
strove to solve. Logic and always more logic, definition and always 
more definition, controversy upon controversy, division upon division,— 
this was the practical issue. To Calvin’s “ Institutio Christiane Re- 
ligionis” must succeed Turretin’s “ Institutio Theologiz Elenctice ;” 
and if the work of Calvin is all aglow with moral and imaginative fire, 
there is no glow on the ashy flats and drear sandy “places” of Tur- 
retin. For the despotic infallibility of Rome the Reformers substi- 
tuted the despotic infallibility of the ypapy dcoxvevoros, the Book filled 
with the breath of God. The application of this name to the Bible 
who can gainsay? That there is a Divine breathing in all its pages, 
what soul which has any harmony with the Divine has not felt? But 
that the Divine breathing in Scripture is alone authoritative ; that 
there is no Divine breathing in conscience, in reason, in nature, in any 
literature except the literature of the Hebrews and the early Christian 
Church ; this is an error on the opposite side, and one equally grievous. 
It is easy to see how contention and division would arise from the in- 
exorable assertion of a Protestant infallibility against the infallibility of 
the Church of Rome. Different sections of Protestants arrived at di- 
verse conclusions as to the meaning of Scripture. Each section 
deemed it a sacred duty to insist upon its own reading. Each section 
persecuted the sections which disallowed its own reading. Sad and 
stern as the fact is, it is indisputable that there was no Church of the 
Reformation which, at the close of the seventeenth century, had not 
the stain of Christian blood upon it ; and Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists — to go no further—had upon their hands the 
stain of Protestant blood. 

II 
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The Reformation, however, was not without its priceless result. 
The spirit of man had once for all been struck broad awake ; the un- 
conscious, childlike faith of the medizval time had been dissipated for 
ever ; and it is well that it was dissipated, for manhood is in advance 
of childhood. The future held in it, for the Christian Church, perplex- 
ity and peril, but, at the same time, boundless possibility. An uncon- 
scious, unexamined, taken-for-granted faith is not the right faith for 
reasoning man ; and, however arduous the journey, however many the 
centuries which might be necessary for performing it, sure it at least is 
that, if the human race was to attain the summit of spiritual civiliza- 
tion, the interval between the repose of ignorance and the repose of 
knowledge was to be traversed. ‘The grander achievements of histori- 
cal progress are seldom rapidly effected ; two or three centuries do not 
count for much in the chronology of Providence ; and it is no extrava- 
gant supposition that the times which have succeeded the breaking up 
of the unity of the medizval Church will prove to have been but stages 
in the transition to a Christian unity still more august, still more com- 
prehensive, still more spiritual. 

The State-Church arrangement, which we find adopted throughout 
Protestant Europe at the close of the seventeenth century, was proba- 
bly as good as the circumstances of the case permitted, but it had de- 
fects and drawbacks which rendered it merely provisional. It circum- 
scribed Church unity within the bounds of nationality ; obliterated the 
consciousness of a common Christendom ; and lowered the New Testa- 
ment ideal of human brotherhood into a comparatively selfish and 
worldly ideal of patriotism. On the other hand, an important benefit 
was conferred by this arrangement in that it put an end to the concep- 
tion of Church government as necessarily centred in one place. The 
national independence of Churches was practically asserted, and that 
in a highly effective manner, by the erection and maintenance of 
national establishments. In whatever way the unity of Christendom 
may be recovered, it will never more be by the submission of local 
Churches to the Roman See. Another advantage of the State Church 
arrangement was that it favoured —to say that it caused would be too 
strong — the subsidence of theological excitement, the cessation of 
theological controversy, and promoted a more reflective action of the 
human mind. The system was in harmony with the general mental 
quiescence of the eighteenth century. It has been much the fashion 
with the intense school of writers, headed by Mr. Carlyle, to dispar- 
age the eighteenth century ; to denounce its want of faith ; to call it 
mechanical, prosaic, atheistic ; and to bewail the faithless condition in 
which it has left us of a younger time. 


“ The sea of faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled ; 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 
Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world.” 


This is Mr. Matthew Arnold’s very beautiful poetic version of what 
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Mr. Carlyle has been telling us in vehement prose for twenty years. 
But, with the deference due to genius so powerful as Mr. Carlyle’s and 
so refined as Mr. Arnold’s, it may be maintained that vehemence and 
intensity are neither the sole nor the necessary, neither the highest nor 
the most characteristic, concomitants of a true faith. It would now be 
generally admitted by thoughtful men that Mr. Carlyle’s vehemence 
has blinded him to important aspects of truth, to important though un- 
obtrusive facts. ‘The softer touches in nature’s landscapes, the half 
lights, the suggested forms, the reserve, the qualification, the shade, are 
apt to escape his impatient glance. He will hear of no faith which has 
companionship with doubt. He breaks the bruised reed and quenches 
the smoking flax. Reflection, however, will teach us that faith, in 
order to be sincere, need not be intense, and that in a time of inquiry, 
speculation, culture, it can hardly be an intelligent faith unless it has 
known something of doubt. Mental composure, deliberate weighing 
of evidence, distinct consciousness of difficulties on both sides, calm 
decision in favour of that side which appears to be on the whole best 
supported, are not incompatible with strong faith. Candid faith, toler- 
ant faith, sympathetic faith, need not be weak faith ; fanatical faith, 
superstitious faith, blind faith, is not necessarily the best faith. In the 
eighteenth century, truths and errors, fervently believed and precipi- 
tately acted on in preceding times, were alike subjected to careful 
examination. Contemplating the result, we are astonished to find how 
much we owe to the quiet, circumspect, unimpassioned age which went 
immediately before our own. When we compare the knowledge prac- 
tically realized by the most advanced peoples of Europe at the close of 
the two jangling, warring centuries, when the theologians had it all 
their own way, with that which had worked itself into the habitudes of 
men in the early part of the present century, our enthusiasm for the 
centuries of faith is sure to be tempered, our contempt for the century 
of reflection is likely to be checked. Poring over their Bible with 
breathless earnestness, the theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries did not happen to discover in it the doctrine that Christians 
are not to kill men for being defective Christians, or for refusing to be 
Christians at all. They did not make out from it that old women, 
called witches, were not to be burned alive. ‘They seem scarcely to 
have had an idea that gentleness, kindness, the infinite of compassion 
and of tenderness, were of the essence of the Gospel of Christ. Wor- 
shipping their ypopy Oedxvevsros, elaborating from it system after sys- 
tem of dogmatic theology, they seem hardly to have observed in the 
New Testament that which for us gleams from its whole surface like 
dewdrops on a meadow at sunrise. The leaders of opinion in the 
eighteenth century forced upon the attention of theologians other 
writings, also Divine; characters inscribed by God on the golden 
tablets of the human heart, instincts of mercy and tenderness, instincts 
of justice and veracity, much overlooked in systems of theology, but 
which, when compared with the words of Christ, shine out in radiant 
unison with them ; laws, moreover, written by God in the physical 
world, laws of beneficence and of power, with which no witch or devil 
could interfere, and which no priest or presbyter was needed to protect. 
The theologians were led to see that there is more in heaven and earth 
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than had been dreamed of in their theology ; that the ypap7y Oeonveverog 
is many-leaved as the forest, wide as the starred azure of God; that 
truth is a beam gathered from many sources— nature, conscience, rea- 
son, revelation — focussed in the human soul. We, of the nineteenth 
century, familiar with the idea and accustomed to ‘the practice of tol- 
eration, have difficulty in forming a distinct apprehension of a state of 
mind and of society from which both were absent, and will find it a 
salutary, if somewhat humiliating, thought, that Christians did not dis- 
cover them in the New Testament until told to look for them by men 
whose memory they religiously execrate. When the voice which, in all 
Europe, spoke most loudly and most effectively for mercy to the 
oppressed, was the voice of Voltaire, Christian divines might begin to 
suspect that their study of the letter had been killing. It must be 
admitted that the Christian Churches were not long in imbibing the 
enthusiastic humanity of the new school. In England and America, 
during the present century, they have led the van in every enterprise 
of benevolence. Their spirit has again become that of an intense, 
unconquerable, Christ-like kindness, penetrating as the lightning, soft 
as tears. No one now looking over the Christian Churches can fail to 
see that Christianity is the religion of compassion and the religion of 
toleration. ‘The intervention of the eighteenth century, a time of 
pause, of circumspection, of scientific education, was indispensable to 
the attainment of a higher ideal of Church unity in Christendom. 
Can we, then, venture to believe that certain lineaments of that unity 
towards which, from the unity of the medizval time, we have supposed 
the Christian world to be moving, are already discernible? Can we, 
looking wistfully towards the gateways of the morning, perceive the 
faint streaks of dawn touching the cloud-like domes and air-drawn pin- 
nacles of a united Christian Church? Do the old principles, the prin- 
ciples of the Apostolic time, admit of modern application? Can 
Christians still, without offence to the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made them free, without offence to the order which is heaven’s first 
law, without degradation of faith into indifference, without degradation 
of Christian communion into sentimentality, realize, as Christians of 
Antioch, of Jerusalem, of Thessalonica realized, in the first century, 
the unity of the Christian Church and the freedom of the Christian 
Churches? If this question is to be answered in the affirmative, we 
must concede one point, namely, that the diversity of rite, usage, and 
local preference which prevailed in the Apostolic Churches, and which 
we found to be compatible with unity of the Apostolic Church, may be 
regarded as finding its analogue in the present day in the various forms 
of government and the doctrinal peculiarities of particular Churches. 
For many centuries the monarchical or Roman Catholic, the Episcopal- 
ian, the Presbyterian, the Congregational forms of Church government 
have been elaborated. ‘The Wesleyan-Methodist form of Church gov- 
ernment may be defined as a composite order, aiming to combine the 
advantages of the other orders, and, of course, entitled to rank with 
them. Hitherto the Church of Rome has stood aloof from the Churches 
of the Reformation ; and, although the diffusion of a just and exalted 
idea of Christian unity throughout the civilized world would tend pow- 
erfully to break down her isolation, the assumption that she is prepared 
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to embrace a new ideal of unity for Christendom would not be correct, 
and would impart a visionary air to this whole discussion. Throughout 
the Churches of the Reformation, however, a great deal has been 
already effected towards the attainment and the recognition of a unity 
of faith, of fellowship, of spirit, of affection, amid diversities of govern- 
ment and specialties of opinion. Between the earliest Reformers and 
many Christians of the present day there can be detected a harmony 
of aspiration in this matter which we fail to trace in the controversial 
ages thatintervene. Luther, though his zeal for truth was keen and 
bright as the edge of the sword wherewith Christ divides the light from 
the darkness, though his life was “a battle and a march, a warfare with 
principalities and powers,” found only anguish in strife, and yearned 
with his whole soul towards peace and unity. He of all men would 
most joyfully have recognised unity of life pervading, through all its 
branches, that immortal amaranth under the image of which he loved 
to represent the Church. Calvin, decided as was his preference for 
the Presbyterian discipline, was vividly conscious of the unity of the 
several divisions of the Reformed Church. From his Alpine watch- 
tower he wrote letters of counsel, of sympathy, of fervent appeal, to 
Reformed Churches in all European lands, not to Presbyterian only, 
but to Episcopalian on this hand, and to Congregational on that. 
Those letters thrill with a moral ardour, a lofty and rhythmic inspira- 
tion, worthy of a prophet of the Universal Church ; and there is in 
them no trace of sectarian stringency in enforcing one constitution 
upon all Churches. Those words spoken of the Anglican Service, which 
have so often been quoted by Anglicans against Calvin as unpardon- 
able, mean only that it contains some silly matters, which are, however, 
to be tolerated for the sake of Christian unity, an opinion which is not 
far wide of that held by sensible men at this day. But, for the large- 
heartedness of Luther and the world-embracing sweep of Calvin’s 
moral fervour, there came the hair-splitting of Calvanistic and Armin- 
ian dogmatism ; then followed the clash of arms between Protestant 
and Protestant ; and soon all was hushed in the rigid isolation and 
crystalline cold of the State Churches. What Hooker could truthfully 
deny, namely, that the Church of England rejected all ordination 
except that of bishops, became a fact ; and the Church of Rome could 
fairly boast that, while she maintained her unity in its pristine enthusi- 
asm, the Reformed Churches were united only by a common renuncia- 
tion of her allegiance. But of late there have been many indications 
of a change of spirit in Christendom, and of the revival of ancient 
principles in modern forms. As free Churches, in America, in Scot- 
land, in England, have risen into importance, the consciousness of a 
Church unity similar to that of the Apostolic Church has tended 
steadily to grow. The feeling exists, though it has as yet found no 
organ of expression. It is already not too much to say that a large 
majority of the ministers and members of the free Churches through- 
out Christendom regard each other as belonging to one Christian 
Church —the Episcopalianism, the Presbyterianism, the Congregation- 
alism, the Wesleyanism, being special and denominational ; the Chris- 
tianity being the primary and vital concern. A liberty not anarchic 
yet genuine, an order not artificial but real and vital, a diversity mani- 
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fold enough to embrace every form of Christian administration, a unity 

on the fine spiritual lines of which Christian sympathy should go puls- 

ing forth to girdle the world, might be attainable on these terms. The 

. idea of such a unity is, indeed, by no means confined to Reformed 

Churches not in connection with the State. It is as cordially embraced 

by individuals within the Church of England as it is in any communion 

under heaven, and the number embracing it extends rapidly ; nor is it 

an unwarrantable assertion that some of the best minds in the Church 

of Rome aspire more or less vaguely towards such unity, as forming a 

higher ideal for Christendom than that of Papal supremacy. * * * 

Let it not be thought that the unity of this many-mansioned Church, 

this many-branched vine of the nations, would be a dream or a senti- 

ment, without definition and without bounds. In the Apostolic age, in 

‘the mediaval age, in every period when the unity of the Christian 

Church has been apprehended, there have been philosophies and here- 

sies, more or less tinged with Christian light, whose professors were 

not received within the Christian pale. It will always remain true, as 

Coleridge said, that “ what does not withstand has itself no standing 

ground ;” and the very idea of order involves a principle of exclusion 

as well as a principle of inclusion. The Church will not renew her 

3 youth or extend her conquests by divesting herself of her distinctive 

character. But, first, the unity contemplated is that of a common 

spirit, a common aim, a common allegiance, not that of incorporation ; 

and this implies that itsterms may be large and expansive. It requires 

no sacrifice of independence, no obliteration of district or national 

boundaries. In the next place, after eighteen — now nearly nineteen 

—centuries of God’s teaching in the experiences of Christian civiliza- 

tion, we may be expected to take in its simplicity and beneficence the 

rule of Christ on the subject of exclusion from Christian fellowship. 

Has this or that Church, during these Christian centuries, been recog- 

nised by God? Has she wrought miracles of soul-healing in the name 

of Christ? Then, “forbid her not:” where the Divine Spirit has 

| given the rain and the sunshine, where fruit has been ripened for the 

gathering of the angels, there man may give the hand of fellowship. 

In the third place, the difficulty, if it will ever be felt, is abstract and 

future. A multitude of branch Churches are now practically ready to 

'f acknowledge each other as united in one Christian Church. Lastly, it 

is the taunt of a superficial skepticism to affirm that the essentials of 

{Ne the Christian faith cannot be distinguished from its accidents, and that 

"I the august name of orthodoxy, inscribed by every sectarian on his flag, 

‘| has no definable meaning. The clever things which have been said on 

i this point are not true. The Danube has many tributaries, some of 

; them lordly rivers ; but it is not hard to trace the course of the sov- 

if ereign stream. The main current of Christian verity may be seen 

Hf: winding through the Christian centuries, broad enough to bear on its 

i bosom vessels of all sizes,— herring-boat and frigate, barge and argosy, 

Kin — but between banks which can be clearly traced. That the unity of the 

} i Godhead is, mystically, inexplicably, ineffably, threefold ; that man has 
| 
\ 
\ 





sinned ; that his sin has brought him so low that the unaided powers of é 
ti his nature cannot raise him up again ; that he is restored through the 
sacred mysteries of atonement and regeneration; that Deity and 
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humanity have met in the God-man ; that love to God, allegiance to 
Divine law in conscience and revelation, without measure, and love to 
man according to the measure of strict equality between the claims of 
one’s neighbour and the claims of one’s self, are the practical outcome 
of all religion and all morality: these are points to which the assent of 
an overwhelming majority of Christians has in all ages been given, and in 
comparison with which preferences of Church government and special- 
ties of rite or opinion are of minor importance. How far beyond these 
lines of demarcation the range of Church unity might ultimately extend 
is a question which would be settled in due time. Meanwhile, if all 
Christians who agree on these points were to realize that their denomi- 
national differences are embraced within the walls of Christ’s Church 
on earth, a consciousness of unity would/pefvade the Churches of the 
Reformation such as they have not kngwa sificeayestern Christendom 
was rent in twain. Gn TKN 

It is not out of place to remark that, to Cede. = per mes of a 
Church embracing at once all Reformed Churches, and*ultimately, we 
may hope, all Churches whatsoever, the Episcopal Chureh of Aygland 
would contribute some of the deepest, most expressive, and most beau- 
tiful notes. The Anglican Church performs for Christendom an. inesti- 
mable service in that she bridges the ehasm of the Reformation in a 
way in which it is not elsewhere bridged. True, it is not possible for 
a Church holding the Christian verity to cut herself away from antiquity. 
The truth is ever young and ever old. Calvin’s great idea, that, 
wherever Christians can look up to God’s sky, there they may consti- 
tute a Church as ancient as the breath of God which gives it life, must 
not be in the smallest degree qualified. But the Anglican Church has 
preserved, as no other Protestant Church has preserved, the external 
framework of the medieval Church, and with this a precious and most 
Christian capability of appreciating, honouring, assimilating, what was 
good in the mediaeval Church. Less than any other Protestant Church 
has she accepted the bitter and venomous notion, the cruel and Christ- 
less calumny, that the medizval Church was a mere synagogue of 
Satan, and that the Latin Church was Antichrist. Looking along the 
vista of centuries, the Church of England can see that, at times, the 
darkness enveloping the old Church of Christendom was deep, that 
the day-spring from on high scarcely touched her towers, the immortal 
fire scarcely glimmered on her altars ; but that she was always a Church 
of Christ no true Anglican will dispute. Take it all in all, view it in 
connection with the general civilization of modern times, you will find 
no chapter in the history of man more splendid, heroic, and inspiring 
than that in which the central figure and the dominant influence is the 
medizval Church. Chivalry, which gave a new word to human lan- 
guage, a new tone to the music of speech, reminding mankind for ever 
of an intrepidity smiling in battle-storm, and a gentleness assuaging 
defeat and exalting and refining victory — the crusades, which thrilled 
Europe with a common inspiration, and decided the question whether 
modern civilization was to be of the Cross or of the Crescent — the 
Gothic cathedrals, strong with earth’s utmost strength of massive wall 
and rocky buttress, tender with saintliest aspiration in delicate pin- 
nacle and fretted spire ; these the medizval Church can claim as her 
own, and with these the Church of England can glow in kindred and 
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filial sympathy. The medizval idea, also,—or rather, the mediaeval 
fact,— of a Christian unity extending from the moaning Hebrides to 
the waters of Sicily, comes naturally home to the Church of England. 
She can well impress upon her sisters of the Reformation that, though 
separation may be for Christians a duty, yet it ought always to bea 
pain ; and that indifference to the realization of a spiritual unity for 
Christendom is of the nature of deadly sin. 

A special advantage of this attitude of the Church of England 
towards the medixval Church is that it promotes a just, candid, and 
intelligent feeling towards Roman Catholics in the present day. The 
Church of Rome, as has been said, stands at this moment self-excluded 
from the pale of a Christian unity which would religiously respect the 
liberties of particular Churches and recognise all forms of Church 
government. Her monarchical form of government may be legitimate ; 
for specialties of doctrine she may be answerable to her Lord alone ; 
but her all-grasping imperialism is self-exclusive. While her terms of 
admission to fellowship are unconditional surrender of Christian free- 
dom and private judgment, petitions from Anglicans for reconcilement 
with her are abject, and imitations of her in dress and gesture are friv- 
olous. But it is of supreme importance that Christians not in com- 
munion with the Church of Rome should be free to take note of what in 
her is good, and should have an intelligent sympathy with all move- 
ments of genuine spiritual life in Roman Catholic countries. In 
days of terrible pressure and peril like these, when prejudice, and pre- 
possession, and custom, and plausible hallucination, and expedient 
error are going before the wind of science like burnt thatch before a 
West Indian hurricane, it is inexpressibly to be desired, on purely sci- 
entific grounds, that the facts of the religious consciousness, as rightly, 
distinctively, immutably, in all that they involve of spiritual relationship 
and immortal destiny, characterizing man as a species, should be as 
broadly and fairly represented as possible. Science cannot refuse to 
man what it fiercely demands for every other species, or allege that in 
him alone nature’s writing of desire and aspiration, nature’s holiest 
scripture graven on the heart, is frustrate and a lie. But if the acrid 
foam of theological hatred be upon our lips, if devout Protestants feel 
themselves conscience-driven to suspect and revile devout Roman 
Catholics, if the most religious men in the world cannot calmly and 
unanimously say what it is that the inspiration of the Almighty in their 
souls tells them, if the defence of the central fortresses of spiritual truth 
is conducted by mere platoon-firing and the chance onset of mutually 
vituperative bands,— what can we hope to do against the serried ranks 
and disciplined fighting and perfect accord and implacable hostility of 
the atheistic line? When the conflict is no longer a skirmish of out- 
posts, but the last intrenchments of the Christian position are being 
assailed,— when the contest is “not for names and words, or half- 
views, but for elementary notions and distinctive moral characters,”— 
the aid of the Newmans and the Dollingers of Roman Catholic Christ- 
endom is not to be dispensed with. 

The idea of Divine worship, handed down in the Church of England 
from medizval times, is in harmony with the spirit and consonant to 
the requirements of the present day. To put it in one word, the 
Church of England contemplates worship as an exercise of the soul 
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towards God rather than as an influence of man upon man. It was a 
necessity of the position occupied by the Reformers that they should 
exalt the office of the preacher ; the reform of religion proceeded, to a 
considerable extent, from an intellectual impulse, and Christendom 
thirsted for the preaching of the word. But in no nation or period had 
it previously been held that the address of one man to the congrega- 
tion could form a chief part of the worship of God. In proportion as 
the culture of the laity has extended and as instruction of all kinds 
has been diffused by the press, the inadequacy and unsatisfactoriness 
of “hearing sermon” by way of publicly worshipping God have been 
felt. That reasonable and serious objections may be taken to the 
Anglican form of worship we do not deny. In respect of brevity and 
of variety, it admits of easy and great improvement. It is not possible 
that any vividness of impression or definiteness of application should 
attach to phrases used every Sunday for, say, twenty or thirty years. 
Nevertheless it would be difficult to express the value of the service 
rendered to Protestant Christendom by the Church of England in pre- 
serving in her Prayer-Book a large part of the purest and loftiest devo- 
tional literature possessed by the human race. The Ze Deum itself, 
perhaps the very grandest hymn in which the spirit of man ever rose 
in adoration towards the throne of God, might have passed out of Pro- 
testant worship in England, had it not occupied a place in the Angli- 
can Prayer-Book. And if average Anglican preaching may, with show 
of reason, be alleged to want fervour, logical stringency, and oratorical 
power, it is better that this should be so than that countenance should 
be given to the monstrous notion that, in being intellectually entertained 
by a popular preacher, a man is worshipping God. 

Another priceless truth which the Anglican Church has preserved to 
Protestant Christendom is that a preponderating element in worship is 
praise. If we meditate the matter in religious silence, or if we consult 
the precedents afforded us by Scripture, we shall find that the simple 
act of adoration, the bowing of the head in reverent homage to the 
Infinite One, the lifting up of the voice in joyful acclaim of gratitude 
and praise, are of the very essence of worship. “Whoso offereth 
praise glorifieth me.” These are the express words of Scripture, put 
into the lips of the Eternal God, and they comprise a Divine philo- 
sophy of creation, a statement of the cause why the sublime procession 
of being in this world ends with humanity. Man is the note of articu- 
late music in which dumb nature, preluding through the past eternity, 
at last breaks out in praise to God. The conscious utterance of praise 
is the distinctive and the supreme act of the human soul. And with 
praise is naturally connected exultation, rapture ; the joy of it in its 
deepest moments is too great to be expressed by the mere human voice ; 
on wings and waves of melody from stringed instruments and organs, 
it rolls its anthem to the sky ; it becomes ecstatic, uncontrollable ; it 
thrills, in its ultimate paroxysms, through vein and limb, and inspires 
the glowing gesture and the rhythmic dance. Such was worship to the 
Hebrew psalmist ; and so far have we travelled from the very power of 
conceiving it, that modern ultra-Puritans, “swathed in the shroud of 
their creeds,” and painfully trying to convince themselves that Christ 
has taken from His Church the stringed instruments and organs which 
mingled in Israel’s worship of Jehovah, think they give you pause when 
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they ask whether dance as well as music is still to be included in 
Divine worship. Yes, surely ; if the dancer is as Miriam or as David, 
and the occasion and the rapture great. The Anglican type of wor- 
ship has, in this respect, a notable advantage over the Puritan type. 
The express attribution of glory to God,—the loud calling upon all 
worlds to praise Him,— the lifting up of voice and soul to magnify and 
extol Him,— appear more decisively in the worship of the Church of 
England than in that of any other Protestant Church. As the animos- 
ities of the seventeenth century have died away, the Nonconformist 
Churches have profited greatly by the example of the Church of Eng- 
land in matters of worship ; and if there were but one Free Church in 
England, with Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congregational branches, 
the benefit would be still more widely diffused. * * * * * * * 
The Free Churches of the United Kingdom, if Mr. Gladstone’s 
ecclesiastical policy were universally applied in these realms, would, in 
perfect accordance with Apostolic principle and practice, be courts of 
one Church of God in the land. From them all, like the sound of 
many waters, would ascend a choral hymn to Christ. Separated, not 
by invidious preferences or artificial degradations, but by the varying 
spontaneities of Christian life, peer and peasant, queen arid subject, 
worshipper in cathedral aisle and in chapel pew, would feel themselves 
as king, barons, and retainers felt themselves in the olden time, to be 
members of one Christian Church. All that is strong and all that is 
venerable and beautiful in the religious past of England would blend 
in the influences of such a Church; the rugged Nonconformity of 
Cromwell and Milton would be touched with a mellowing beam in the 
experience of wider fellowship ; the reverent comeliness, the gracious 
dignity of the Church of England would take a serener, a diviner glow, 
as the lustre of earthly precedence faded from her brow, and a new 
glory fell upon her from heaven. ‘The cottage homes of England in 
cluster round her walls, the sweet soft songs of praise from worshipping 
families mingling with the great psalm of a people’s adoration in pil- 
lared aisle and vaulted roof, this Church of all the Churches would be 
indeed national. Mighty in her meekness, grand in her lowliness, this 
Church of England would play an august and hallowed part in the 
drama of European civilization. While materialism, haggard and aus- 
tere as its own law of physical necessity, cast its giant shadow along 
the world, quenching the light of flower and dewdrop, and hushing the 
singing of the birds, it would teach that religion which, in the infinite ” 
richness of its humanity, has evidence and earnest that it is Divine. 
While philosophy, tearless and stern, folded round her limbs her robe 
of self-sufficience, and declared that man’s highest achievement is to 
front with proud submission his doom of eternal death, this many- 
mansioned Church, in answering symphonies of music, now tender, 
now sublime, would proclaim the Divine power of gentleness, the 
Divine significance of sorrow, the infinite might of kindness, the Gos- 
pel of the Child, of the Cross, of the Crown ; the Gospel of Divine 
helpfulness and of human sympathy ; the Gospel which, into earth’s 
humblest dwelling, sheds a ray of heaven, and sees in death but the 
image of the Saviour Himself, coming, the Good Shepherd, at eventide, 
to gather in His flock. 
PETER BAYNE. 














UNREASON. 


I, 


HEN the far port is neared at last, 
And underneath the storm-tost feet 
That trod the deck through tropics’ heat, 
And Norland winter’s iciest blast, 
The firm, sure earth is anchored fast, 
We give the voyager “ All hail!” — 
Thou, anchored safe within the veil, 
Chide not — because athwart the foam 
That beats betwixt me and thy home, 
Weeping to miss thy vanished sail, 
I find no voice to cry “All hail!” 


II. 


Shall he who watched the sower’s hands 
Drop slack and weary, when the seed, 
Flung broadcast with such wary heed, 

Seemed but to parch on barren sands, 

Not shout the harvest-home, when bands 

Of reapers dot the meadow-lands ? — 
Thou, with thy bosom filled with sheaves 
Gathered through toiling morns and eves, 

Mayst see me, Ruth-like, glean behind, 

Sore sad of heart, that thou shalt bind 
Again no more the summer sheaves. 


III. 


When some dear exile, whose sharp pain 
Of banishment we’ve sorrowed o’er, 
Behind him leaves the prisoning shore, 

And where his childhood’s cheek hath lain, 

Sobs out his rapturous joy again — 

Who weeps for grief? 1, even I! 
The banished gains his native sky ; 

The exile, doomed so long to roam, 

From all his wanderings welcomed home, 
Is satisfied ; and yet I sigh 
Inconsolate — yea, even I! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 











CATS. 


For Tue New Ecrectic MAGAZINE. 


HE author of Rad and his Friends has done about as much 

as any one man can do towards elevating the canine race in 
the scale of creation. The present writer does not mean to intimate 
that any of the Doctor’s stories—even his histories of remarkable 
water dogs —have been at all fishy. Neither does he mean to hint 
that the chosen friend and companion of man has been overrated, but 
to suggest the possibility that the merits of another well known domes- 
tic animal have, perhaps, been overlooked. 

My most constant and amiable weakness, from the days of my 
boyhood, has been an attachment to cats. But my house is kept in 
order by a valued elder sister, who for some inscrutable reason has 
never made any man happy by entering into the matrimonial state. 
She is a woman of very remarkable judgment, and carries a large bunch 
of keys. She has an antithetical weakness on the same subject. I 
think she regards all animals that require more than two legs for loco- 
motion as monsters, and of these she considers the innocent cat the 
most formidable. I have known her to utter piercing shrieks when I 
quietly laid a beautiful kitten, less than nine days old, in her lap. I 
have seen her stand up on a chair, with her petticoats tucked as closely 
as crinoline would permit, when the same kitten, rather more matured, 
chased its own tail playfully around the room. She has never mani- 
fested ordinary human affection for my feline favorites. 

One day she came into the library with the tread of a conqueror. 

“ Alcibiades,” she said, “I have caught fifteen mice with this trap, 
which only cost six cents.” And here she triumphantly exhibited one 
of those cruel inventions by means of which mice with an appetite for 
old cheese are inveigled into garroting themselves. “I do not believe, 
my dear brother,” she continued, “that your two horrid cats, both 
together, ever caught fifteen mice in their lives! ” 

There was a little, soft, dead mouse sticking in the trap, his nose 
within reach of the cheese, and his long tail hanging down, as she 
waved the garrote and its victim triumphantly before my eyes. My 
opinion is that dead mice are not particularly pleasant objects, and I 
think Amelia thought the same. Nevertheless, she continued to wave 
the trap up and down while the interview lasted. 

“You forget, Amelia,” I ventured to hint, “that cats don’t catch 
mice in drawing rooms and chambers. Their admirable instinct teaches 
them to look for their prey in cellars and pantries —” 

“Ves,” replied Amelia with severe dignity, “I Aave seen your beau- 
tiful cats in the cellar— with their whiskers in the cream jug; and I 
have also seen them in the pantry, stealing the cold meat ; but I have 
never seen either of them interfering with the mice!” One of the cats 
was at that moment reposing upon the hearth rug, and my sister sud- 
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denly thrust the trap and the entrapped mouse under the nose of the 
sleeping beauty, saying, “ Here, Scat!” whereupon Grimalkin, with 
two or three tiger-like bounds, evanished from the room. 

“There!” said Amelia, “I suppose you are satisfied now! Your 
precious cat actually runs from a dead mouse!” 

“More accurately — from a living woman, sister. I imagine Pussy 
was never before invited to a repast by you, and certainly she never 
received such an invitation, compressed into two short words, ‘ Here, 
Scat!’” 

Amelia favored me with a reproachful glance and left the room in 
dignified silence. I concluded to give up my pets. 

This good resolution was strengthened and confirmed on the fol- 
lowing day by the incident I am about to relate. I heard the voice 
of one of my cats in earnest expostulation in a room adjoining the 
library ; and looking in, I saw my son and heir, Willie, with Tiny under 
his left arm, while his right was employed in turning her tail like the 
crank of a hand-organ. It must have been very disagreeable to Puss, 
as she was howling dismally. 

“Tiny can’t ’cratch me, papa!” said the young rascal in answer to 
my look of horror —“ I’ve got my hand in my pocket!” and he con- 
tinued his performance, while Tiny sneezed and howled. 

“Drop the cat this instant, sir!” I exclaimed ; and as Tiny slunk 
under the sofa, blinking her eyes and shaking the kinks out of her tail, 
I asked Master Willie where he had acquired his knowledge of the 
peculiar amusement I had interrupted. 

“Jim showed me, sir,” he answered ; (Jim was the stable boy, and 
Willie’s sworn friend.) “We had dofe cats this morning —at the 
stable. Jim played on one, and I played on vother. It was jolly, 
papa! And Jim made Tiny chaw ever so much tobacco too!” 

“ How did he do that?” 

“ 7’J/ show you, sir!” and he was down on his hands and knees, 
and under the sofa in a twinkling. Having secured the unfortunate 
cat, he produced a lump of tobacco from his side pocket — his omnium 
gatherum,— and proceeded to business. Seizing Tiny’s tail in his right 
hand, he offered her the noxious weed with his left ; and sure enough, 
she gnawed away at it with apparent relish, though she growled fear- 
fully the while. Willie looked on with delighted eyes. i 

“ Please come pinch her tail, papa!” he said at length, “ my fingers 
aint strong enough. She chaws a heap nicer for Jim!” 

I once more delivered Tiny from durance vile, and dismissing Willie 
without a society-for-the-prevention-of-cruelty-to-animals lecture, (which 
would have been wasted on a young gentleman with Jim for a mentor), 
I resolved to withdraw the temptation, and gratify Amelia, by getting 
rid of the cats. I afterwards learned that the tobacco was borrowed 
from Jim solely for the cats’ use and accommodation. “/ don’t chaw 
it, papa,” said Willie in explanation — “on’y the cats and Jim.” 

When I informed Amelia of my intention, she promptly suggested a 
cord, a stone at one end and the cats at the other, and the pond. I 
need not say that I rejected the proposition. 

My plan was a simple one, and put into execution that same even- 
ing. It was carried out in all its details by myself. I procured a grain 
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bag from the stable, into which I introduced both of the feline nuis- 
ances, though not without some mild expostulations and a scratch or 
two. I tied up the neck of the bag, wondering whether or not the 
innocent exiles would smother before they were liberated. It was ten 
o’clock, and the fact had been announced in melodious accents by that 
now extinct functionary, the city watchman, who was reiterating the 
information at each corner within his beat. My mind was oppressed 
with gloomy forebodings of coming* disasters. I was not accustomed 
to nocturnal expeditions, and thought once or twice of entrusting the 
execution of my project to Jim. But I remembered the tobacco and the 
hand-organ arrangement, and could not endure the idea of subjecting 
my friends to the brutality of this untutored biped. I have only 
mentioned Tiny, who was the more amiable of the two, but less 
intelligent than her brother. The other was a cat of parts. He would 
climb up to my shoulder, hand over hand, sticking his sharp claws into 
my clothing, and sometimes a little deeper. He purred sonorously — 
like the snore of a fat sleeper or the roar of a distant railway train. 
At meal time he was always “scatted” out of the dining room by the 
mistress of my house, yet after grace I invariably found him at my 
left (Amelia sits at my right), and when mastication began he would 
put his paw on my leg, and gradually project his claws through cas- 
simere and flannel into the cuticle. He did not mew, because he 
was perfectly aware that the slightest sound would be followed by his 
ejection. It was a daily triumph of wit and sagacity to sneak morsels 
into his jaws, to which nothing edible came amiss,— potatoes, bread, 
meat, cheese, and the crusts of tarts, without regard to sequence, and 
without reference to quantity or dread of indigestion. If I became 
interested in table talk, and forgot him for a minute, he would gently 
slide the claw from its velvet sheath, and recall my wandering thoughts. 
He was a wonderful cat! 

I called him “ Joachim-a-Sloy.” It was a composite name, and I 
cannot precisely account for it. I think I was interested, at the date 
of his birth, in the history of some French worthy, and was also en- 
gaged in a controversy with a friend touching the orthodoxy of Thomas- 
a-Kempis, and was trying to read a story of Disraeli’s called the Won- 
drous Tale of Alsloy, or something like it. And so, with this queer 
, combination of names running in my mind, the kitten got his title fixed. 

He was the most plucky Thomas cat I ever knew. My experience 
of the race leads me to the conclusion that she cats are always plucky, 
therein resembling their sisters of a larger growth. ‘They are always 
ready to scratch, and can get their backs up at short notice. But the 
Toms are usually poltroony. They don’t back into corners, but get 
up a tree if danger threatens. Joachim was an exception to this rule. 
I have seen him sitting on the window sill, blinking and purring him- 
self to sleep, his paws tucked under him, and his caudle adornment 
twisted around his knees ; and suddenly, as a great dog came trotting 
by, dart like lightning from his perch, his tail thickened into a stove 
pipe and his back transformed into a Grecian bend of enormous pro- 
portions ; and as he sneezed and swore, I have seen the big dog tuck 
his tail out of sight and vamose. Dut I have left the poor cats tied up 
in the grain bag all this time. 
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At 10.30 P.M. I sallied forth, the bag on my shoulder. My 
destination was a lumber yard, a mile distant from my dwelling, through 
darksome byways. I felt like the villanous uncle who lost the 
babes in the wood ; nay worse, for he hired two murderers to do his 
dirty work, while I, in person, was about to lose my babes in a lumber 
yard. I met people who slackened their pace and looked over their 
shoulders at the burden on mine. As I got away from populous streets, 
I began to dread the watchman. What if he should be filled with un- 
accustomed zeal, and go prowling about the lumber yard in search of 
impossible burglars? If he should see me, and “take me up,” what 
story could I tell? Who would believe that I was ass enough to take 
this trouble to lose two cats? Twice I thought of dropping bag and 
all in the gutter, and taking to my heels. But I am a man of system, 
and do not like my plans deranged. Moreover, it would be inhuman 
to leave the cats in so unpleasant a plight. And I remembered 
some fragment of a proverbial saying against “a cat in a bag,” and 
‘wo cats in a bag was plainly an aggravation of the wrongdoing, what- 
ever it was. 

Filled with these comforting reflections, as the bag, filled with cats, 
crawled about my back, I neared the lumber yard. Did you ever 
happen to notice the peculiar odor that hangs about piles of lumber? 
They are afflicted with chronic dampness, and exhale a sort of steamy, 
sour, oppressive smell, different from Lubin’s elegant extracts. They 
are gloomy places, especially at night-time. A man could be knocked 
on the head and thrust under a lumber pile after his pockets were 
rifled. ‘There were narrow passages between the piles of boards, a 
regular labyrinth in which cats would be hopelessly bewildered. Ends 
of boards projected from the piles on either side, and in the dim, re- 
ligious light furnished by the stars, I bumped my head cruelly in the 
narrow aisles. At last I stopped, and with some difficulty untied the 
bag and shook out the cats. ‘They clung to the sides, mewing piteously, 
but I got them out. Their fur was turned the wrong way. They 
looked soiled and rumpled and reproachful. I wanted to smooth their 
ruffled coats, but they slunk away under the boards, and I turned and 
pusillanimously fled. 

I can never tell how I reached my home, but I went in a gallop. 
I let myself in with my night-key, and with perturbed spirits. I had 
done the mile in about six minutes, and was blown. I threw myself 
into my armchair, remorseful and dejected, and glanced at the fire- 
place. — There were Tiny and Joachim, in their accustomed corners, 
diligently licking their crumpled habiliments into shape! 


ALCIBIADES JONES, 











GLENFRUIN.* 


castle tall, a castle old, 

A With tower, and arch, and donjon-keep, 
And round its basement, icy-cold, 

Broad streams of waveless waters creep. 
So old! ’*Twas when from that fair bower, 

Where Peace, and Love, and Beauty dwelt, 
The Angel drove the sinning Pair, 

This dark and gloomy pile was built, 

Glenfruin. 


And hither came, from East and West, 
A train of pilgrims sad to see ; 
Each bore a badge upon his breast, 
That marked him bound to misery. 
Proud kings, and high-born dames and knights, 
Crowned victors of some courtly tilt, 
And slaves and beggars — arm in arm 
They passed the open gates, and dwelt 
At Glenfruin. 


They came, the sages and the seers, 
The strong, the weak, the lost, the lone, 

The poets and the alchemists, 
The weeping mothers, pale and wan ; 

And hither dragged her sin-stained robes 
The frail, repentant Magdalen. 

And still from old Earth’s aching heart 
The prayer goes up incessantly, 

From king and beggar, lord and serf, 
“God keep our footsteps far from thee, 

Glenfruin !” 


Alas! they throng from East and West, 
From hall and hovel, sea and shore ; 
The castle gates are never shut, 
But they return — ah, nevermore! 
And once, with broken hearts and lives, 
And faces pale and sad to see, 
A nation, clad in mourning robes, 
Sped through thy portals silently, 
Glenfruin ! 





* Poems by Mollie E. Moore. Houston, Texas: E. H. Cushing. 





BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS. 


For THe New Ectectic MAGazine. 


ENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS, formerly General in the Con- 
federate service, and Constitutional Governor of Mississippi, was 
born in Claiborne County in that State, on the 26th of August, 1808. 
The family to which he belongs is descended from an old Cavalier 
stock, one of whom, .Ralph Humphreys, was banished to Ireland for 
resolute hostility to the government of Oliver Cromwell. His descend- 
ants again, in the following century, were compelled to take refuge in 
America for their resistance to the oppressions of the king and min- 
istry, and we find them in arms for the rebel cause in the war of inde- 
pendence. Indeed, a tendency to act in concert with those “com- 
binations too powerful to be suppressed in the ordinary courts of 
justice ” seems to be hereditary in the Humphreys family. 

The subject of our sketch is the son of George Wilson Humphreys, 
who emigrated from Virginia in 1788, and settled in Mississippi on the 
banks of the Bayou Pierre. His early boyhood was spent in the usual 
occupations of pioneer life in a wild and savage country, chiefly in- 
habited by Indians, and he thus acquired bodily vigor, with expertness 
in horsemanship and in the use of arms. Having lost his mother at a 
very early age, and this thinly settled region affording no opportgmities 
for education, Benjamin was sent to school in Morristown, Now Persey, 
where he remained for several years. 

In the year 1825 he was appointed a cadet at West Point, where he 
entered the same class which comprised Robert E. Lee, Joseph E. 
Johnston, and others with whom he was afterwards associated in the 
Confederate war for independence ; and it was here that he formed 
that friendship with Jefferson Davis which has persisted undiminished 
through all the changes of time and fortune. 

In the autumn of 1827 young Humphreys returned to his father’s 
home in Mississippi and commenced the life of a planter, so accordant 
with his domestic tastes ; and a few years afterwards married, his bride 
being Mary McLaughlin, who was taken from him by a too early death. 
In 1837 he was chosen as a candidate for the State Legislature to 
oppose President Jackson in his war upon the United States Bank ; 
and was elected by a large majority over the vote of the Democrats, to 
which party his father belonged and voted against his son. In 1839 
he was elected by the Whig party to the State Senate ; but the triumph 
of the Democrats frustrated all his efforts to arrest the tendency to re- 
pudiation, of which measure he was a conscientious opponent. 

It was about this time that he was united in second marriage with 
Mildred Maury, a union fraught with happiness to the lives of both. 
For the score of years that followed, Benjamin Humphreys was known 
only as a cultivated, honorable, and Christian gentleman, living in ele- 
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gant retirement upon his estate, and occupied with the pursuits of a 
planter’s life. He was fervently attached to the “ Union,” and on all 
occasions ready and eloquent in her behalf both with pen and speech ; 
and not until the storm of war had driven his native State from her 
moorings, could he break through the habits of thought and feeling of 
so many years. 

But the tie once broken, he resolved to exert all his energies to resist 
injustice and oppression, and devoted himself to the cause of the 
South. He hastened with a company of volunteers to the scene of 
war in Virginia, but arrived too late to take part in the battle of Man- 
assas in 1861, and to his great disappointment was compelled to be 
inactive during the following winter in rendezvous before Washington. 
During this time, at the petition of the 21st Miss., then being formed, 
he was made their Colonel, and by his strict and judicious discipline 
the regiment was drilled into distinction before it had its first brush on 
the outposts of Leesburg. After the shifting of Johnston’s position 


' from Manassas in 1862, this regiment was brought into a series of 


actions which continued with little intermission until the close of the 
war, losing heavily in the engagements in the Peninsula, at Fredericks- 
burg, and other points, but with ranks continually filled by recruits 
from the State to which it belonged. 

In the spring of 1863, while Col. Humphreys was engaged with Mc- 
Clellan’s forces on the Potomac, Gen. Stephen Burbridge’s command, 
under Gen. Grant at Port Gibson, were busy laying waste his home, 
granaries and gardens, ransacking the cellars, destroying family por- 
traits, and pillaging the silver, linen, and other household goods — 
which was probably Gen. Burbridge’s idea of serving his country and 
his e. 

The tidings of this devastation did not unnerve the firm heart of the 
Mississippian. ‘The army was now advancing upon Gettysburg, and it 
was here that his wrongs were to be redressed, and security for home 
and family to be won. During the second day’s action at Gettysburg 
he had the misfortune to lose his gallant son-in-law, Capt. Isaac Stamps, 
(the nephew of President Davis), who fell while leading the left wing of 
the regiment in a successful charge. On the fall of Barksdale in the 
same battle, Col. Humphreys succeeded to the command of the brigade, 
and soon after was sent with Longstreet to the West, where he passed 
through the campaign of the following winter, having several horses 
killed under him and his clothing pierced with bullets in the actions of 
Chickamauga and Knoxville. 

Escaping almost unhurt through the campaigns of three stormy years, 
Gen. Humphreys was stricken down at last while fighting with Early at 
Berryville, in the Shenandoah Valley. In this engagement he received 
four dangerous wounds in the breast, and a fracture of a rib, with a 
severe injury to the lung, compelled him to retire from his command 
during the following winter. Before his health was entirely restored, 
he joined his command, but only in time to witness the downfall of 
his country’s cause. 

In the autumn of 1865, Gen. Humphreys was elected Governor 
of his native State, and~administered her affairs with the same firm- 
ness, dignity, and judgment which had distinguished his career as 
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a soldier. Though highly popular with his fellow-citizens, yet his 
conscientious fidelity to the Constitution, which compelled him to 
oppose their favorite measures, brought him more or less into antag- 
onism with them, and procured him the half-affectionate, half-reproach- 
ful title of “Old Veto.” 

In 1868 Gov. Humphreys, the candidate opposed to the Constitution 
then submitted to the people, was re-elected by an overwhelming major- 
ity ; but was the same month forcibly ejected from his office by military 
order of Gen. Irwin M’Dowell. Refusing to vacate the official man- 
sion, unless compelled to do so by force, he was waited upon in a few 
days by the new appointee, Gen. Ames, who, backed by the force of 
bayonets, expelled the Governor and his family. Since this time he 
has been living as a private citizen. 
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COMING TOGETHER. 





DO not think it quite fair that big men with broad shoulders 
I and muscles of iron should always be the heroes of stories. Men 
of small or medium stature, and without any muscles to speak of, con- 
stitute the great majority of mankind ; and as the world does go on, 
and the population steadily increases, it is to be supposed that a large 
number of young ladies are found who are willing to be wives to men 
who are not Admirable Crichtons. 

At any rate, the present story relates to a man whom any of these 
athletic giants would have contemptuously spoken of as a muff. I am 
sorry that it should be so, for I feel that this frank confession will 
destroy all interest in the story to a large proportion of lady-readers ; 
but it cannot be helped, because I must keep to facts. * 

The Reverend. Richard Hallowes was a man a little under the 
medium height, was plain rather than good-looking, and wore spec- 
tacles. He was clever, for he had been a fellow of his college, although 
this honour was attained by hard reading rather than by talent. Two 
years after he had obtained his fellowship, a small living in the gift of 
the college became vacant. Several good livings being expected to 
fall in at an early date, the cure of Karslake was contemptuously re- 
fused by all the senior fellows, but readily accepted by Richard Hal- 
lowes. As it was worth about three hundred a-year, with a house and 
very small glebe, Hallowes thought it better to take it than to wait for 
years until his turn came for a richer gift. 

Karslake was a semi-rural parish. It stood upon the confines of 
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the great coal-district of Staffordshire ; but, although there were two 
or three colliery-chimneys in the valley, these did not affect the general 
rural aspect of the country ; and it was only by ascending to the brow 
of the hill that the dull smoke-cloud which ever hangs over the mining 
districts was visible. ‘The miners inhabited little villages of their own, 
built for them close to the shafts, and were principally strangers, having 
little in common with the rustic population around them. 

Karslake itself was a quiet little town, standing upon rising, but 
not high, ground. Its population was under a thousand, but it was 
scattered over a large surface; for, with the exception of the main 
street, it was a careless, straggling place, most of the houses having 
small garden-plots attached. It was, in fact, a village rather thana 
town. 

‘The Reverend Richard Hallowes had not been settled three months 
in the parsonage-house at Karslake before he came very seriously to 
the conclusion that it was his duty to marry. He had always been of 
opinion, very rightly, that a clergyman in charge of a parish, to be of 
any real utility, should be married ; and he had also a very strong 
theory of the kind of woman who ought to be a rector’s wife — a kind- 
hearted, motherly sort of woman, earnest in assisting her husband, 
indefatigable among the poor, and a peacemaker to the whole parish. 

Now, out of the ten or twelve young ladies of Karslake, there 
were three or four who came very fairly up to Mr. Hallowes’ ideal: 
either of the Miss Stuarts, the doctor’s daughters, or Miss Herslet, or 
Miss Penrose, would do. They were all quiet, sensible girls ; any one 
of them would, the Reverend Richard acknowledged to himself, make 
him a very excellent wife; but he had at present made no step what- 
ever towards gaining the affections of either of these ladies. Not 
even the gossips of the place could find the smallest pretence for coup- 
ling his name with either of them. 

The Reverend Richard allowed another three months to elapse, and 
was still, to his own self-reproach, as far off as ever from making his 
choice ; and yet he quite allowed to himself that these were the only 
four young women of the neighbourhood who would be at all Jikely to 
turn out good wives, according to his theory of a good wife ; and that 
none of the others, least of all Laura Hernshawe, would suit him. 

Now, Laura Hernshawe was unquestionably the belle of Karslake. 
Her father was the proprietor of one of the collieries, and she had 
been sent to a fashionable school by the sea-side to be educated, and 
had come back, about a year before the advent of the Reverend Rich- 
ard Hallowes, a finished young lady. 

. Laura Hernshawe was undoubtedly very pretty, and as undoubtedly 
she was rather fast — the ladies of Karslake said dreadfully fast ; not 
that they used the word fast, but what they did say meant pretty well 
the same thing. Laura Hernshawe was fond of riding, she was fond of 
dancing ; she could pull an oar in their pleasure-boaé on the canal 
almost as well as her brother ; she could swim, it was said, like a fish; 
and she was certainly a flirt,— altogether a young lady as far removed 
from the ideal of the Reverend Richard Hallowes as it was possible to 
be ; and yet—alas for the weakness of human resolves !—he con- 
fessed even to himself that this girl, with her bright eyes and her 
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saucy laugh, sent a strange thrill through him, which he never felt when 
engaged in the most serious conversation upon parish-matters with the 
Miss Stuarts, or Miss Penrose, or Miss Herslet; not that he for a 
moment allowed that he had any intention of deviating from his origi- 
nal resolve. He only admitted that, had he been differently placed, 
he should certainly have admired the girl very much. As it was, the 
less he saw of her the better — an excellent resolution; only somehow 
or other he had a great deal to say to Mr. Hernshawe upon the subject 
of schools for the children of the colliers, and as to the wants and 
necessities of the men themselves, or their wives, in sickness. After 
these interviews, what so natural as that Mr. Hernshawe should ask 
his rector to walk into the drawing-room, and that he should then sit 
and chat with Mrs. Hernshawe and her daughter, or sometimes with 
the latter alone, when her mamma was abroad or engaged ? 

With July came Reginald Hernshawe, Laura’s only brother, a year 
older than herself, who was being educated at Campbridge ; and the 
following conversation, which occurred after one of the rector’s visits, 
shows that Miss Hernshawe had no more idea of marrying the Rever- 
end Richard Hallowes than he had of marrying her. 

‘It is too bad, Laura, your going on so with our little parson.’ 

‘Poor little man!’ Laura laughed ; ‘he is very harmless, Regy.’ 

‘That is all very well, missy. He may be harmless, but I don’t 
think you are ; and I am quite sure he doesn’t think so either.’ 

‘My dear Reginald, how am I to help it? I don’t run after him; 
and if he chooses to come here, I must be civil to our rector, you 
know.’ 

‘You are an arrant flirt, Laura; that’s what you are. However, I 
hope you won’t do Hallowes any harm, for he is really a good little 
fellow ; and I hear him very well spoken of all through the place. I 
don’t think you will though ; for when he dined here the other day, 
and you ladies had gone upstairs, he was explaining to father what his 
ideal of a country clergyman’s wife was; and I can assure you there 
was not one single point of resemblance to yourself. I expect that 
one of the Stuart girls will be the happy woman.’ 

Miss Hernshawe tossed her head a little contemptuously. 

‘I daresay either of them would suit him very well. I am sure I 
don’t care whom he marries; all I do know is, it won’t be me. No, 
thank you. When I do marry, it will be someone I can look up to.’ 

‘I understand,’ her brother said ; ‘a quiet Hercules, who can ride 
and shoot, and do everything better than anyone else; if with a mys- 
tery about him, so much the better — eh, Laura?’ 

Laura tossed her head again, and said, ‘Nonsense!’ But her 
brother had pretty accurately sketched her ideal, for all that. 

The brother and sister were very fond of getting into a small boat, 
pulling some miles up the canal to where it ran through a thick wood, 
and then they would get out and eat the lunch they carried with them. 
Sometimes they took a friend or two with them; more often they went 
alone. 

Upon one occasion, as they had just started, they saw Mr. Hallowes, 
who was coming along the towing-path. After the first greetings, 
Reginald Hernshawe asked, 
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‘Where are you going, Mr. Hallowes?’ 

‘I was going back to Karslake. I have just been down to read to 
an old woman in one of your cottages.’ 

‘Then you have nothing particular to do?’ 

‘No; nothing whatever.’ 

‘Will you get in, then, and go with us? We have got lunch with us, 
and are going to the Hanger.’ 

Mr. Hallowes assented, although an inward monitor whispered to 
him that he had better not. 

As the boat drew near to the shore, Miss Hernshawe said, 

‘Will you take my oar, Mr. Hallowes?’ 

‘I should be very happy, Miss Hernshawe, but I really know nothing 
of rowing ; I never had an oar in my hand in my life.’ 

Laura Hernshawe’s face certainly expressed a rather contemptuous 
pity ; however, she only said, 

‘Very well, Mr. Hallowes ; you take the rudder-strings ; Reginald 
and I will pull: I like it above all things.’ 

Mr. Hallowes’ steering was little, if at all, above his rowing, and the 
boat under his guidance made such sudden and abrupt rushes, first to 
one bank and then to the other, that Reginald Hernshawe was obliged 
to request the rector to leave the rudder-strings alone, and only to pull 
them when told to do so, and to let them know if anything was in their 
course. Under this arrangement the boat again glided quietly upon 
her way, and the Reverend Richard Hallowes gave himself up to the 
pleasure of the moment, and, chatting gaily with the brother and sister, 
totally forgot the injunction to look ahead. From this pleasant forget- 
fulness he was rudely roused by the tramp of horses’ feet upon the 
towing-path beside him, by a shout from the driver of ‘ Mind the rope!’ 
and by a simultaneous order from Reginald Hernshawe to ‘ Pull the 
right-hand string!’ The Reverend Richard in his confusion pulled 
the left, and in another moment the rope had caught the boat and she 
was bottom upwards. Laura Hernshawe struck out instantly for shore, 
as did her brother, knowing that Laura could swim well. Laura after 
the first stroke or two looked round, and saw the rector’s face appear 
above water with a despairing expression upon it, and as quickly dis- 
appear. With a sharp cry to her brother, who was nearer to the bank 
than she was herself, she turned at once, and caught hold of the clergy- 
man, as he again appeared. ‘Keep quiet!’ she exclaimed ; ‘don’t 
take hold of me, or we shall both sink!’ The sound of water was in 
Mr. Hallowes’ ears, however, and, with the instinctive impulse of a 
drowning man, he clung to the girl, and she had only time to cry, 
‘Reginald!’ before she sank under the water. It was but for a 
moment, for her brother was close to her, and seizing them both, he 
soon, with the assistance of Laura, succeeded in gaining the bank with 
the almost insensible clergyman. He was some little time before he 
quite recovered himself, and his first impulse was to express his regret 
for his own stupidity in causing the accident, and of thankfulness to 
them for his rescue. 

‘It is no use talking about it, Mr. Hallowes,’ Laura said ; ‘ the ques- 
tion is, What is to be done? Did ever anyone see such a figure as I 
am?’ and she could not help laughing as she looked down at herself. 
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‘IT look like a seaside bathing-woman.— Look here, Reginald, I would 
not have this talked about for anything ; I should never hear the end 
of it.— Mr. Hallowes, will you please prove your gratitude by never 
mentioning a word about this stupid business to anyone? — Reginald, 
please give some money to these barge people, and make them promise 
not to talk about it ; it would be dreadful.’ 

By this time the bargemen had got the boat to shore, and emptied it - 
of the water. 

‘The best thing to do,’ Reginald said, ‘will be for me to put Mr. 
Hallowes across to the other side. It is three miles from here to Kars- 
lake: the path leads through the fields, and he will be pretty dry by 
the time he gets there —at any rate, dry enough not to be noticed if he 
is lucky. You and I, Laura, had better go to that little farmhouse 
there, and you can borrow some clothes till you get your own dried.— 
Come along, Mr. Hallowes, jump in; I want to get Laura’s things 
dried as soon as I can.’ 

The programme was carried out, and in another quarter of an hour 
Laura was sitting by the kitchen fire of the farmhouse dressed in the 
Sunday clothes of the farmer’s daughter while her own were being 
dried: meanwhile her brother was attired in the farmer’s own things, 
which, as far as girth was concerned, were ridiculously large for him. 
Reginald and Laura were both rather out of temper, but for different 
reasons. Reginald was angry at what he considered the gross stupid- 
ity of the clergyman in upsetting the boat and getting Laura wet; 
while Laura was only thinking how intensely disagreeable it would be 
if it got to be known and talked about in Karslake that she had swum 
back and saved the rector’s life. At last she burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

‘What are you laughing at, Laura?’ her brother asked in astonish- 
ment. 

‘I can’t help it,’ Laura said at last; ‘I never shall forget it— the 
little man’s face when he came up, like a half-drowned terrier, glaring 
through his spectacles ; it was the funniest thing I ever saw ;’ and she 
laughed again till the tears came into her eyes. 

The brother could not help laughing too, and by the time their 
clothes were dried they had quite recovered their good temper. Then 
asking the farmer’s wife, who of course knew them, to say nothing 
about their having had a ducking, as it might make Mrs. Hernshawe 
uncomfortable if it came to her ears, they went down again to their 
boat, and pulled home. 

Laura gained her room without being noticed ; and so no one knew 
what had taken place, except that Laura’s maid, on observing the per- 
fectly unstarched appearance of her dress, came to her own conclusion 
that her young mistress must have somehow slipped into the water. 
As the rector had also gained the parsonage unobserved, not a rumour 
of the occurrence reached Karslake, greatly to Laura Hernshawe’s 
comfort. 

The relations between the Reverend Richard and the young lady 
were not improved by the accident. At the first subsequent interview 
he made some attempt to express his gratitude, but was completely 
pooh-poohed by the young lady, whose quietly-amused look showed un- 
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mistakably that she regarded the affair in the light of a comic incident. 
This reception, added to an uneasy feeling in his own mind that they 
had reversed their proper positions, and that it was a degrading thing 
for a man to be indebted to a woman for his life, caused the clergyman 
to drop the subject hastily, but left a very sore feeling upon his mind. 
Certainly, he thought to himself, Laura Hernshawe was not at all the 
woman to make a good clergyman’s wife. It was fated, however, that 
he should be able to cancel the sense of obligation. He was one day 
walking in a lane not far from the Hernshawes’, and seriously revolv- 
ing in his own mind the urgent necessity of his settling which of the 
few suitable young ladies of the place should be the future mistress of 
the parsonage, when he heard a loud sharp scream from the field close 
by. He ran to the next gate, and, looking over, saw a sight which 
caused him to climb— he was not good at vaulting — over the gate. 
Laura Hernshawe was standing in the middle of the field, her back 
towards him, and her whole attitude expressing helpless terror. Ata 
short distance beyond her, a bull was standing with his head down, 
evidently meditating a rush. Laura was in almost every respect a 
remarkably fearless girl, but she had a horror of bulls. As a little girl 
she had once been frightened by one, and had never recovered from 
the impression. She had been out for a walk, and was late for dinner; 
she had therefore taken a short cut across the fields. It was not until she 
had proceeded some distance that she remembered having heard that 
a very savage bull was kept in one of the fields through which she had 
to pass. She did not know which field it was, but believing that it was 
the last she would have to pass through before reaching the road, she 
had resolved to make a détour before she arrived there to avoid passing 
through it. However, just as she was in the middle of the third field 
from the main-road, she was startled by a sudden roar, and, looking 
round, was stupefied with terror by observing the bull advancing from 
the corner of the field where he had been grazing. She tried in vain 
to turn and fly; she gave one scream, and then stood in helpless ter- 
ror gazing at her enemy, who was rapidly approaching her. She felt 
her limbs giving way beneath her, and would in another moment have 
fallen, when a man ran suddenly past her towards the bull, shouting as 
he did so, ‘ Run, Miss Hernshawe, run for your life!’ The spell which 
had oppressed her seemed broken, and without a moment’s thought, 
without even knowing who the man was, she turned and ran to the gate, 
not once looking round till she had gained the other side, and then the 
scream which rose to her lips was stifled by her horror. The bull had 
for a moment recoiled a step upon seeing his new opponent, and the 
clergyman, remembering he had heard that animals were some- 
times frightened in that way, took off his hat and waved it at the ani- 
mal. ‘The bull, however, evidently took it as a challenge, for he low- 
ered his head, stamped fiercely upon the ground, and in another instant 
rushed upon the clergyman. An athletic man, or one accustomed to 
active sports, might no doubt have eluded the charge. The clergyman 
was neither, and he stood perfectly still awaiting the rush. In an 
instant Miss Hernshawe saw him thrown many feet in the air, and fall 
heavily upon the ground. Then her screams broke out loud and pierc- 
ing, and the bull, startled by their sound, and remembering his first 
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foe, left the prostrate body, to which he was about returning, and gal- 
loped furiously round the field. Miss Hernshawe’s screams soon 
brought assistance ; five or six labouring-men ran up, and, armed with 
the forks and spades with which they were working, went into the field, 
drove the bull into a corner, and carried off the insensible clergyman. 
He was carried to the Hernshawes’, as the nearest house, and a sur- 
geon was soon in attendance. The rector had by this time somewhat 
recovered his consciousness, but the surgeon, after an examination, 
pronounced that two of his ribs were broken. ‘This, however, although 
a serious matter, did not confine the rector to his bed after the first 
day. Mr. and Mrs. Hernshawe had done everything in their power for 
him, and after he had breakfasted, Mrs. Hernshawe said, ‘ Laura wants 
to know if you can see her, Mr. Hallowes? she wants to thank you in 
person.’ Not waiting for an answer, she went out of the room, and 
Laura a minute or two after came in. She had evidently been crying, 
and her face was pale and sad. 

‘O Mr. Hallowes,’ she began, ‘ what can I say to thank you!’ 

‘My dear Miss Hernshawe,’ the rector said, ‘there are no thanks 
due. I was before under a deep, indeed a painful, obligation to you. 
I am very, very happy to have been able to discharge it; so now 
really there are no thanks due from either side. You saved my life ; 
I, by God’s mercy, have saved yours. We are quits.’ 

Laura would have protested against this view, but the rector would 
not hear her ; and feeling unable to speak without crying, she left the 
room hastily. The rector was soon in a condition to return to the 
parsonage, and his convalescence was, for the nature of his injuries, a 
speedy one. This affair could not, as the previous one had been, be 
concealed from the public of Karslake, and great indeed was the talk 
of the gossips over it. All sorts of rumours were current, and Laura 
Hernshawe was made exceedingly uncomfortable thereby. ‘The rector 
now seldom saw her ; the rumours which he as well as herself knew 
were current annoyed him even more than they did her. Much as he 
now acknowledged to himself that he cared for her, he would not pur- 
chase the pleasure of meeting her at the price of giving gossipping 
tongues occasion to wag over his visit there. And so he kept away. 
He knew that he loved Laura Hernshawe ; but he did not deceive 
himself now, at least as to the fact. He knew that before this acci- 
dent she had looked upon him with perfect indifference. He was well 
aware of the sort of ideal she would have pictured to herself, and how 
little that ideal resembled himself. As long as he had not really loved 
Laura Hernshawe, he had thought only of his feelings towards her, not 
of hers towards him ; now that he did love her, he saw that she had 
cared nothing for him — had liked him, perhaps, had been very chatty 
and kind, and had even flirted with him a little, but had never seriously 
thought of him. The fact of this accident, although it had no doubt 
changed her feelings towards him, had yet in no way altered or im- 
proved his chances of being loved. He was not blind to the fact that 
Laura’s manner was changed to him; that she no longer talked gaily 
and lightly with him ; that her colour went and came if she chanced to 
meet him suddenly ; but he told himself, and thoroughly believed, that 
this was gratitude, not love; and although sometimes the thought 
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would occur to him that she might perhaps marry him froni gratitude, 
he would dismiss the idea with anger. She could not love him, and he 
would not accept from gratitude what he could not gain from love, not 
even the hand of Laura Hernshawe. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, the Rev. Richard Hallowes began to revolve in his own mind 
whether it was really necessary for a rector to be married at all. He 
could not have the woman he loved, and, after loving Laura Hern- 
shawe, it was out of the question that he could think of marrying either 
of the Miss Stuarts, or Miss Herslet, or Miss Penrose. No; he really 
got on very well, and he was not at all sure that a clergyman was not 
more useful as a single man than he would be married — at least, he 
had more time to himself. Now the rector, clearly as he reasoned, and 
natural as were his conclusions, was yet at fault. Laura Hernshawe 
had long seen that the rector admired her, but although she liked him, 
she had never allowed to herself the possibility of her loving him. 
Like most other high-spirited girls, she felt the want of a master-spirit, 
someone she could look up to. She thought the rector a good man, 
and no doubt a clever one, and likely in many, nay, in most respects, 
to make a husband any woman might love and honour. But he wanted 
manliness. A man that did not ride, or pull, or swim, who had to be 
picked out of the water by a woman, must necessarily be a poor crea- 
ture whom it would be impossible ever to respect. The action by 
which the rector had risked his life to save her own had altered all this. 
It had supplied the one thing which had been previously wanting — 
the part which was with Laura an absolute necessity. Now she felt 
that, small and wanting in personal strength as this man was, he was 
capable of an action at which even the strongest and most courageous 
men might have hesitated. He had put himself between her and the 
bull with no thought of driving off or frightening the animal, but simply 
to die in her place. Now Laura reproached herself bitterly as she 
thought of the half-disguised contempt with which she had received 
his attempts at thanks after the adventure upon the water, and of the 
way in which she had at first, she now acknowledged, flirted with him 
and then openly shown her indifference. When a girl like Laura 
Hernshawe feels that she has committed an injustice, she is unhappy 
until she repairs it, and it was very soon real love and not gratitude 
which she felt towards her preserver. 

As time wore on, and Mr. Hallowes still kept away from the house, 
or, at any rate, called as seldom as he could, Laura began to feel that 
she had lost Mr. Hallowes. Women are far keener judges in these 
matters than men are ; she saw that he loved- her still, but ther she 
felt that before the accident he had seen that she had been only play- 
ing with him, and that he believed now that, at best, she felt only grati- 
tude towards him. Poor Laura was now really unhappy. She wanted 
to make the rector happy, and she wanted — yes, she acknowledged 
she wanted —to be happy herself ; but this former trifling of her own 
stood as a barrier between them, a barrier which she felt certain the 
clergyman would never break down. How long this would have lasted, 
or whether it would have remained for all time, it is impossible to say, 
had not an event occurred which changed the whole current of their 
lives. 
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The rector was walking in his garden one Saturday morning, and 
for once not thinking of Laura Hernshawe — for he was arranging the 
heads of his next morning’s sermon — when he was startled by a dull, 
heavy, muffled explosion in the valley, and saw a cloud of smoke ascend 
from the hollow in which was Mr. Hernshawe’s colliery. He waited 
not for his hat, but ran straight down to the pit. 

Five minutes had not elapsed since the explosion, but already the 
wives and families of the miners had gathered round the shaft. Women 
were there wringing their hands and screaming wildly ; some sat in 
stony despair gazing at the fatal shaft ; others had fainted, and, happily 
oblivious for a time to their misery, lay unheeded by the excited and 
frantic crowd. Men, too, were hurrying up from the works and asking 
excited questions. It was some time before Mr. Hallowes could obtain 
any information, or learn what number of men were in the pit, or what 
was their chance of life. At last seeing an overseer turn from speak- 
ing to some of the men, he approached him. 

‘There are nigh sixty men and boys down, sir,’ the man answered. 

‘I have just come from the other shaft ; about twenty have come up 
there, but I fear there is no hope for the rest. The rope is down now, 
but no one has pulled it. The force of the fire was at this end. I fear 
there is no hope.’ 

At this moment a boy ran up and spoke to the overseer. The man 
staggered back. 

* My God!’ he exclaimed, ‘ the master is down !’ 

‘Yes,’ the boy said. ‘I came up wi’ the last gang, and I saw the 
master in his little room at the bottom of the shaft: he was talking to 
Jack Wilkins the trier.’ 

‘Can nothing be done?’ Mr. Hallowes asked ; ‘this is dreadful!’ 
and a shudder ran through him as he thought of Laura’s distress. 

‘ Nothing, sir,’ the man said. ‘ Look there ;’ and he pointed toa 
light smoke wreathing up from the shaft ; ‘she’s a-fire now, and she 
may blow any moment. It would be madness.’ 

The men standing round murmured an assent. Anything that men 
can do, miners will dare to rescue comrades ; but this was too much. 

At this moment there was a stir, and the crowd drew back to let a 
woman pass. It was Laura Hernshawe. Her face was as pale as 
death, and her hair had broken from its bonds in the speed with which 
she had run. 

‘I hear my father is in the pit,’ she gasped out; ‘is it true?’ 

A dead silence answered her. She sank down upon the balk of 
timber in despair, and then rising again she exclaimed wildly, 

‘He may be alive still ; a thousand pounds to any one who will go 
down and bring him up!’ 

‘It is impossible, Miss Laura,’ the overseer said ; ‘the pit is on fire ; 
she will blow again in a minute or two.’ 

‘Five thousand pounds to whoever will go down!’ she said franti- 
cally. ‘O men, if you be men, go down and see if any live!’ 

The men drew back, but one or two spoke together, and were coming 
forward when the women rushed upon them, 

‘No, Jamie —no, Willie, you don’t go. Our two boys are down 
now ; you sha’n’t go, I will not let you; what is money now?’ and 
clinging to the men, they dragged them away. 
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Laura Hernshawe sank back upon the balk, despairing now, for she 
felt she could not press the point. During their colloquy Mr. Hal- 
lowes had been earnestly questioning the boy, and he now whispered 
tothe foreman. ‘The latter gave a start of surprise and made a gesture 
of refusal. Then Mr. Hallowes spoke aloud, 

‘I shall have my way. I am God’s minister —I have no one in the 
world to lament me. It is my duty to try, at least. Get the rope 
ready at once, and lend me a thick cap to protect my head, and a 
flannel-jacket.’ 

Laura Hernshawe had started up and exclaimed, ‘ No, no!’—then 
she had been silent. Without a word she stood motionless while the 
clergyman put the miner’s clothes over his own amid a dead silence 
from all around. 

Mr. Hallowes was very pale, but perfectly calm. When he was 
ready, and while the men were busy hoisting up the rope which they 
had lowered after the explosion, for the proper gear was blown away, 
Laura went up to him and said, 

‘I must speak to you before you go, Mr. Hallowes ;’ and she led the 
way into a small wooden pay-office close to the shaft’s mouth. The 
clergyman followed her, and closed the door. She took both his hands, 
and stood for a momont still and silent. ‘Then she said, ‘May God 
in heaven bless you and protect you! You need no earthly strength ; 
but if it can cheer you in this fearful danger, think that I who wait here 
to pray for you, have two lives I love at stake ; that if you come not 
back, I shall be for life widow as well as orphan. God bless you, my 
own dear love! Now kiss me, and go.’ 

He drew her to him, kissed her once, and then opening the door of 
the shed said to the women outside, 

‘Look to Miss Hernshawe, she has fainted. Now, men, let me 
down as quickly as you can, I know what I have to do.’ 

Mr. Hallowes was outwardly as quiet and calm as when he entered 
the hut ; but the men noticed that he had a bright, steady light in his 
eye ; that while before he might have looked like a martyr walking 
firmly to the stake, now he might have been a soldier leading a forlorn 
hope. As he was lowered down into utter darkness the clergyman 
might be truly said to have felt no fear. He knew his fearful danger, 
he knew that at any instant the blast of fire might come which should 
send his body a mangled cinder far up above the mouth of the shaft. 
But he knew now that Laura Hernshawe loved him, and very fervent 
were his silent prayers that he might be spared to enjoy the great hap- 
piness. Then, as he knew by the slacking of the speed of his descent 
he was near the bottom, he gave a last appeal to God for protection, 
and prepared for his work. Already the smoke was almost stifling, 
and would have been quite so had he not kept a wet cloth, with which 
he had provided himself before starting, pressed across his mouth and 
nostrils. In his other hand he held a safety-lamp ; but the sharp flar- 
ing explosions within the wire-work, as well as his own difficulty of 
breathing, told him of the inflammable nature of the atmosphere 
around him. Now he was at the bottom, and his great fear was that 
he might find the entrance to the workings closed by the falling débris. 
To his great joy he found it comparatively clear, and he then extin- 
guished the lamp — the danger from which was enormous — his instruc- 
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tions being so clear that he needed it no longer. So stifling did he 
feel the air that he lay down and crawled along upon his breast — it 
was but a few paces; then he felt a door. He gave a low muffled cry, 
which was answered by a dull knocking within. 

Thank God! Mr. Hernshawe was alive, sheltered in the small room 
from the violence of the first blast. The thoughts of Laura’s delight 
gave a new strength to him, and revived the consciousness which had 
a moment before seemed fast deserting him. Feeling upon the ground, 
he found that some pieces of the roof had fallen and blocked the door. 
With a short prayer for strength, he began to remove them: several 
times he desisted, and lay almost insensible, but each time the thought 
of Laura seemed to call him back to life. As he removed the last 
piece, and felt the door pushed open from within, life seemed to leave 
him, and he became unconscious. 

Terrible was the suspense upon the surface after the clergyman had 
disappeared. Very rapidly the men let the rope slip through their 
fingers. Every moment was worth a life, for at any instant they might 
hear the low rumbling sound, followed instantly by a rush of flame, of 
stone, and of all that remained of the brave man who had ventured 
down. No one spoke. In spite of the danger, one of the men leaned 
over the shaft, and his raised hand and attentive eye showed that the 
light still burned. More slowly now the rope was run out, for they 
knew he was near the bottom, which might be so filled with rubbish 
that even a foothold might be impossible. ‘The light had disappeared, 
now lost in the thick vapour ; but still the rope ran out. Presently it 
stopped. Now was the question, was he insensible already? The men 
stood by the rope ready to run it over the sheaf as quickly as possible, 
and all stood breathless. In a moment there was a faint but decided 
jerk of the rope. 

‘Thank God!’ broke from all standing round ; and the rope was 
slacked to allow the adventurer to proceed into the workings. At this 
moment a fresh spectator was added to those round the shaft. Laura 
Hernshawe had recovered from her fainting, and had refused to listen 
to the prayers of the women to stop where she was until the result was 
known. She had listened as if she had not heard, and then had risen 
and walked in among the group, who separated at her approach. She 
neared the edge of the shaft, and then without a word dropped upon 
her knees, and with her face pale as marble, her lips moving in prayer, 
but no sound issuing from them, she watched the mouth of the shaft. 

All was hushed around now; the women had ceased their wailing 
cries, and for a moment forgot their own grief in the terrible interest of 
the scene. Their sympathy for her overpowered for a time the thought 
of their own woe. One minute, two, three passed ; and then the men 
began to murmur among themselves that the clergyman must long ere 
this be insensible, and that they ought to bring him up before the 
dreaded explosion came. Another minute passed, and then the fore- 
man spoke. 

‘It’s no use, miss ; he must be insensible now ; the choke-damp will 
have done it.’ - 

A sharp spasm of anguish passed over her face, then her lips moved. 
‘One minute more!’ It seemed an age. It passed; and then the 
overseer reluctantly, for the intense anguish of tie sient face awed 
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him, gave signs to the men to prepare to hoist. Just at this moment 
one of the men exclaimed, ‘She shakes!’ There was a pause, and 
then a stronger pull. A deep suppressed cheer, or rather ejaculation, 
broke from the throng. 

‘Quick, lads! quick, but steadily,’ the overseer cried, and the rope 
ran rapidly over the sheaf. 

There were too many willing hands attached to it for any to be able 
to say whether one or two bodies were attached. It was a moment of 
fearful suspense. Laura had risen now, and stood with both hands 
pressing her hair back from her temples. Her breath came in short 
gasps, and her figure swayed to and fro. Each moment the men who 
had quietly stationed themselves upon each side of her thought she 
would fall. Fast the rope runs over the sheaf; and now the overseer, 
who is peering over the pit, exclaims: 

‘I see him, I see him! Thank God, there are two! Steady, men, 
steady ! they are both insensible. It is the master sure enough.’ 

Now ready hands lift the bodies from the shaft ; and the doctor, who 
has been standing in readiness, puts his ear to their hearts. ‘Thank 
God, they are both alive!’ Despite their own dead in the pit, a cheer 
broke from all; and Laura Hernshawe fell insensible by the side of 
the rescued men. 


It is a year since the great pit-explosion at Karslake. The rector is 
now a married man. The lady driving him in his pretty pony-carriage 
is his wife, and a prettier and happier woman is not to be found in the 
midland counties, nor one more proud of her husband; and as for the 
rector, he has come to look upon his early theories as ridiculous delu- 
sions ; and is now ready to affirm that a woman makes not one bit the 
worse clergyman’s wife for being able to ride and to swim, or even to 
pull an oar upon the river. 








POE’S “EUREKA,” AND RECENT SCIENTIFIC 
SPECULATIONS. 





For Tuz New Ecrectic MaGazing. 





T has been the peculiar hard fortune of Edgar A. Poe that he 
has not only been most persistently and unscrupulously maligned by 

his enemies, but he has been (in our opinion) but imperfectly estimated 
by his friends. All who write in his praise reserve their warmest 
eulogies for his poetic genius ; and it is possible that he may himself 
have considered this his greatest gift. And yet there are two faculties 
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which he possessed in more singular perfection than the poetic faculty, 
be our estimate of his poetry what it may. These are —first and 
least, the power of expressing his thoughts, however involved, subtle, 
or profound, with such precision, such lucidity, and withal with such 
simplicity of style, that we hardly know where to look for its equal: 
certainly nowhere among American writers. And this probably had 
its origin in his second gift: in the keen, clear, swift analytical power 
of his thought, combined — which is the rarity — with a vast, compre- 
hensive grasp of generalities. He had, in remarkable excellence, the 
scientific mind: the imagination which reaches ahead, and seizes far- 
distant results and relations, combined with the instinct of the intellect 
that catches at a glance the whole chain of consequences leading to 
them. Had other circumstances favored, it is more than probable that 
Poe would have been known to the world as one of its foremost men 
of science and most brilliant discoverers; and perhaps his friends 
might have known that he sometimes amused his leisure by writing 
strange, weird, beautiful little poems. 

In speaking of his analytical powers, of course we have not in view 
such pieces as Zhe Gold Bug, or The Murders in the Rue Morgue, as 
there is no particular merit in guessing a riddle you have made your- 
self, nor did Poe claim any; nor such as his Rationale of Verse, where 
in connection with just and original remarks on English versification, 
of which he was a master, we find a tissue of the merest absurdity 
about the classical measures, of which he knew nothing. We refer 
especially to his remarkable production called Zureka, in which, as 
we conceive, he has anticipated some of the latest and most important 
results of scientific investigation. 

This essay, brief as it is, must be conceded to be one of the boldest 
speculations ever conceived by the brain of man: it is nothing less 
than a succinct cosmogony and cosmotely ; or an attempt to fathom 
the principles upon which the whole material Universe was created 
from nothing, and by the action of which it will finally return to 
nothing. In many parts, this paper, of necessity, becomes meta- 
physical, and again it sometimes even transcends the domain of meta- 
physics ; but it is only with the scientific part that we at present have 
to do. The line of thought pursued may be succinctly traced as 
follows : — 

Looking forth into the universe, we perceive infinite forms under- 
going infinite changes. We at once distinguish that which is changed 
from that which changes it, and by a broad generalisation we call_that 
which is changed, Matter, and that which changes it, Force. Force 
again, we perceive, may be divided into two diametrically opposed 
forms, or energies: the energy which brings or holds atoms or masses 
together, and the energy which removes or keeps them apart. From 
the combination of these two in various proportions, result all the 
complicated phenomena of motion or change ; but thus simply con-- 
sidered, their action is simple and in accordance with a definite law. 
These forces are everywhere simultaneously present: we know of no 
substance, nor any condition of substance, from which either is ex- 
cluded. The most attenuated gas is ponderable: the densest solid is 
elastic. These then : — matter, with the two forces, are the foundation 
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of fact which the hypothesis is to account for, in the simplest possible 
manner. Non-scientific readers may bear in mind that we are not 
speaking of the creation of the world from chaos, concerning which 
they may possibly have views of their own; but of the creation of 
matter itself from nihility. 

I. The simplest conceivable creation of matter—and that there- 
fore which we have the best ground for assuming —is that of a particle ; 
one homogeneous absolute particle. By an exercise of the Almighty 
will, this particle is diffused through space — not infinite but limited 
space. ‘The force employed (though it may be called infinite in com- 
parison with measurable forces) is not infinite, or the atoms would have 
been carried to infinite distances, and the dispersion would last forever. 
At a certain limit the diffusion ceases. Reaction sets in: the atoms 
dispersed through space, now tend back to their original unity. But 
we have said that the diffusion ceased, not that the diffusive force was 
annihilated or withdrawn. In that case the return to unity would have 
been instantaneous — literally instantaneous, as this would be an act 
lying out of Time. The radiating force is present in every atom, but 
overmastered by the reacting or attractive force ; as — to use a rough 
comparison — gravity does not cease to act on a ball projected up- 
ward, though for the time it be impelled in a contrary direction. The 
return of the diffused atoms to unity is therefore not a simultaneous, 
but a retarded action, and hence arises the successiveness of pheno- 
mena, or what we call the mode of Time. 

II. The attractive action is not merely a tendency to a common 
centre, but also the tendency of every atom to every other atom, from 
which indeed a concentration necessarily results. But the atoms are 
not distributed through space with absolute uniformity, which would 
result in entire homogeneity of substance, presenting but the single 
phenomenon of concentration. The atoms being unequally distri- 
buted, it results that the nearest draw soonest together, forming groups, 
or substances and masses. Hence follow unequal velocities, some 
being accelerated and some impeded in their centripetal motion by 
these groupings, according as local attraction aids or opposes the 
general movement; and from the same cause arise deflections, and 
variations of direction. Rotation would of necessity appear, and 
smaller masses would be compelled to share the rotation of the larger. 
Rotating masses, their attraction increasing as their mass increases, 
draw smaller masses to themselves, and clear a space around them. 
Thus we have rotating nebulz in space: nebulz condensing, but con- 
densing in time, because repulsion is everywhere resisting attraction. 

III. What then is the simplest expression of the law of these 
forces? We have two data to go upon: in the first place we can in- 
vestigate the law of repulsive action in phenomena within our reach ; 
and in the second place we can deduce it from the known law of 
gravity to which it is the reaction, and consequently the converse. 
‘Take a lighted candle, throwing its rays upon a moveable screen, place 
a small opaque body near the light, and mark on the screen the size 
of the shadow, which is the measure of the light intercepted. Remove 
the screen to double the distance, and the shadow will be four times 
as great ; showing that the light, if allowed to pass, would have covered 
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four times the surface. At three times the distance, it will be nine 
times the size, and ‘so on; the law of radiation being that diffusion 
proceeds as the squares of the distances ; or, as it is expressed in 
geometry, the surfaces of spheres are as the squares of their radii, This 
then should be the converse of the law of attraction. Now what is 
Newton’s law of gravity? Attraction increases énverse/y as the squares 
of the distances. We are proceeding on the same lines of the sphere ; 
in the one case from a centre, in the other toward a centre. 

IV. ‘These laws, then, are always and everywhere present, and 
there are no other primary laws but these. ‘There are no other forces ; 
but these are constant and all-pervading. Every atom and every mass 
of atoms is affected by some portion, less or more, of the original dis- 
persive force it received, and by some portion, less or more, of the 
original reactive attraction. When there is no perceptible preponder- 
ance of either, the substance is in equilibrium ; when either prepon- 
derates, there result phenomena of motion or change. Forces may be 
set free from one group of atoms and affect other groups ; but the sum 
of all the forces, constituting the original dispersive energy and the 
consequent reaction, remains forever the same. 

V. The forces, though originally but two, are distinguished by 
various names, according to their mode of operation. If they affect 
molecules of different kinds, we call them Chemical Attraction and 
Electrolysis ; if molecules of a similar kind, Cohesion and Heat ; if 
masses, Gravitation and Centrifugal force; and so forth. But in 
attraction we perceive only the reaction against an original force, while 
in phenomena of repulsion — in Light, Heat, and the rest — we come 
into immediate contact with the original dispersive energy ;— we feel, 
if so bold a phrase may be allowed, the very contact of the hand of 
God. It is this idea, though not so worded, that makes Poe speak of 
the repulsive forces as “awful,” and look in them for the key to the 
phenomena of Life and Thought. 

VI. He rejects the hypothesis of a luminiferous ather, conceiving 
any signs of a planet or comet drawing nearer and nearer to its central 
orb at each revolution — if this phenomenon has been indeed ascer- 
tained —to be but the foretokening of that consummation, that in- 
gathering of the worlds, which must result from the preponderance of 
attraction, and which, he thinks, will be the end of all things. Upon 
other grounds we think the hypothesis of an zther untenable, and 
believe that before long it will follow the useful but now abandoned 
hypotheses of phlogiston and caloric. ‘To use but one argument: are 
the particles of this ather in contact or not in contact? If in contact, 
then it is by far the densest of all known bodies ; and yet, by the hy- 
pothesis, it is so attenuated that no instrument, however delicate, can 
detect it, and no addition or subtraction of it, on however great a scale, 
to or from any substance, perceptibly affects the gravity of that sub- 
stance. If in contact, moreover, how does it transmit vibrations — the 
sole office for which it has been assumed? Vibration implies relative 
movement of particles ; but how can the particles of an absolute solid 
move? As Hirn justly remarks, ancient science had a horror of a 
vacuum, while modern science equally shrinks from the conception of 
a plenum. But if not in contact, then the vibrations must be trans- 
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mitted from particle to particle across the intermediate space; and 
what in this case have we gained by our hypothesis? Distance is 
merely relative ; and if we admit that an impulse of force can traverse 
vacancy from atom to contiguous atom, we can not hesitate to allow 
that another impulse may pass from Antares to the Dog-star. 

VII. The Material Universe is limited, because diffusion reached a 
period and did not continue into infinity, which would have precluded 
the possibility of reaction. Moreover, if it were infinite, there could 
be no change; for as infinity equals infinity, every atom would be 
attracted simultaneously in all directions by precisely equal forces, and 
would remain in equilibrium. But we can not conceive of space as 
limited. Is there then but a single Universe, floating, however vast, as 
a mere speck in an absolute infinity of vacancy? May there not be an 
infinity of separate universes? Our author conceives that there are 
such, “ which having had no part in our origin, have no portion in our 
laws. They neither attract us nor we them. Their material, their 
spirit is not ours; is not what obtains in any part of our Universe. 
‘They could not impress our senses nor our souls. Among them and 
us there are no influences in common. Each exists, apart and inde- 
pendently, in the bosom of its proper and particular God.” ‘To which 
we say, why not all in the bosom of Infinite Deity? 


Such, briefly stated, are some of the principal views enounced in this 
remarkable essay, which was delivered as a lecture early in 1848. We 
will compare with them some of the most recent conclusions or specu- 
lations of men of science, to show how far their minds have travelled 
along the road comprehensively surveyed by Poe. 

In 1843 Mr. W. R. Grove delivered a course of lectures in London, 
which were afterwards printed as an essay On the Correlation of Physi- 
cal Forces. It attracted much attention, but was not published in 
America until 1865. He there establishes the persistence of force, and 
shows that what has been considered an annihilation of force is merely 
its conversion into another form, as in the production of heat and light 
by impact and friction. With gravitation and cohesion he has some 
difficulty, “their relation to the other modes of force being less definitely 
traceable ;” though of course he adverts to the fact that when a falling 
body is checked in its course, heat results. One point, however, seems 
not to have occurred to him: that if the definition of a repulsive force, 
such as heat, be that it causes every atom of matter affected by it to 
tend away from every other atom, there must be a difference, not 
merely in mode of action,but in the very essence, between it and 
attraction, the definition of which is precisely the reverse. So to say 
that a force which has one definition, is changed into a force with the 
precisely opposite definition—to say that attraction is changed into 
repulsion — is equivalent to saying that black is changed into white. 
That the phenomena of attraction have vanished, and the phenomena 
of repulsion have appeared, is all that we can say. But must we 
thence conclude that there has been an annihilation of one force and 
creation of another? By no means. Let us revert to Poe’s principles. 
According to his hypothesis, or speculation, the material universe is 
charged with two forces, the particular relation and adjustment of the 
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two in every atom and in every mass fixing the dynamic condition of 
that atom or mass. If they be balanced, it is in equilibrium ; if either 
preponderate, it is changing. By increasing one of these forces, we 
may disengage a portion of the other; as for instance, by using the 
pressure of a weight to increase the density of an elastic substance. 
Here an attractive force, gravitation, comes to the assistance of an 
attractive force, cohesion. So much of the repulsive force which had 
kept the particles of the substance at a certain distance from each 
other is disengaged, as corresponds to the difference in density pro- 
duced by the process, and this appears in the form of sensible heat. 
We do not say that the gravitation has been changed into repulsion, 
but that it has replaced and liberated it. If the gravitation were 
changed into heat, then, as the pressure is constant, a perpetual supply 
of heat should be given out, so long as the pressure lasts. If we are 
correct in our views, there are replacements of force which present phe- 
nomena similar to those produced by conversion of force ; as, (by way 
of illustration, not an example) a balloon rising seems to be repelled 
from the earth, whereas it is gravitation alone that causes it to ascend. 

More recently, Dr. Faraday published a very remarkable paper, en- 
titled Some Thoughts on the Conservation of Force. Im this, after ad- 
mitting the principle as established, he treats of a difficulty it presents 
in the case of gravity. Suppose a particle A by itself, he says, it would 
have no attraction. Now suppose another particle B “ placed in rela- 
tion to it, gravitation comes on, as is supposed, on the part of both.” 
Now this he conceives would be a creation of force. Unquestionably 
it would, and something more besides. For if the second particle B 
was not previously “in “relation” to A, then it did not exist ; and he is 
calling upon us to conceive the creation of a particle, which is not in 
any way less difficult of conception than the creation of a force. But 
again he supposes the case of the particle B being removed to an in- 
finite distance from A, when the attraction will be infinitely diminished. 
“ Such removal of B will be as if it were annihilated in regard to A, and 
the force in A will be annihilated at the same time.” Here is again 
the old mathematical sophistry, trapping even so eminent an intellect 
as Faraday’s. Because an infinitely small quantity can be treated as 
nothing in mathematical calculations, it does not follow that it can be 
so treated in logic. An infinitely small quantity is a quantity ; it is 
not annihilated: and the question precisely turns — not on the point 
of its relative magnitude, but on the point of its being annihilated or 
not. If he had said “ suppose the particle B annihilated,” his whole 
question would have dropped. But he assumes that it is not annihilated 
when he wishes to present a conceivable condition of matter, and then 
that it is vrtuad/y annihilated, to exhibit an inconceivable condition of 
force. 

But these confusions cleared away, a real difficulty presents itself, 
and that is the unquestioned increase of gravitating force in the ratio 
of the square of the diminishing distance. Here is a particle a and a 
particle 4, attracting each other. Diminish the distance by one-half, 
and their reciprocal attraction is increased fourfold. Is not this a 
creation of power? And if, holding to the persistence of force, we say 
it is not, how is it to be explained ? ? This looks really formidable. 
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Faraday himself admits that it is too much for him, and only conjec- 
tures that there may be some other power either within them or with- 
out them, which increases or diminishes to compensate for the diminu- 
tion or increase of gravitation. 

It seems to us that the great difficulty here arises from the conditions 
of the question. The law of gravitation was deduced from the obser- 
vation of things as they exist, and we are called upon to apply it toa 
state of things which does not and can not exist. One member of the 
equation is left out, and we are challenged to explain why there is a 
difference in the solution. We do not know what would be the law of 
attraction in a universe consisting of two particles only, nor can we 
argue about it. Newton’s law applies to the universe as it is. 

But to come back to the unquestionable fact of the relation 
of gravitative force to distance im the existing state of things. We 
have, we will say, three masses, a, J, and ¢, forming part of and 
surrounded by the material universe, represented by the circle U, 

as in the diagram. Now every atom in 
——— each of these masses, and in the universe, 
; attracts every other atom in its own mass, 
in the other masses, and in the universe. This 
attraction operates in the direction of radial 
a b ¢ | lines from each atom toward all the rest; and 
/ with respect to the masses, in the direction of 
radial lines from the centre of each mass. Now 
- the law of radiation we know, and it shows us 
: that if the mass 4 be removed towards 4g, it 
U subtends a greater number of these lines of 
force proceeding from a, and a less number 
of those proceeding from ¢. If 4 be equidistant originally from @ and 
¢, and then removed one-half the distance nearer to a, it will now sub- 
tend four times the number of these lines of force from a, and in conse- 
quence be attracted by it four times as strongly ; while it will subtend 
but 4 the number of these lines from ¢c. The case is precisely that of 
a screen between two lights. If we suppose 4, in the above diagram, 
to be a screen, receiving from each luminary, assumed to be equal, an 
amount of light which we may call 9 (and which is measurable by the 
area of the shadow cast), if it be removed half way towards a, it will 
receive from @ an amount equal to 36, and from ¢ an amount equal to 4. 
Therefore the screen altogether receives more light than before. But 
we do not infer any increased brilliancy on the part of the luminary a: 
the screen merely intercepts rays that previously passed by it. Pre- 
cisely so with our gravitating bodies: the body 4, in its new position, 
merely receives force from @ which would have passed beyond it into 
the universe. But the screen intercepts the light from other bodies ; 
whereas the body a attracts all other bodies just as powerfully as be- 
fore. Precisely ; but the screen does not annihilate the light, it reflects 
or absorbs it; nor does the body 4 annihilate the attraction of a, it 
transmits it, with its own attraction added. It resembles a screen 
which is itself both transparent and luminous. 

The dynamic conditions seem to us identical with those affecting 

the molecules of a mass ; each molecule receiving the attractions of 
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the other molecules and transmitting them, increased by its own attrac- 
tion ; so that the sum of the attractions of all the molecules becomes 
the attraction of the whole ; which is the first part of Newton’s law. 
So the two masses, a and 4, may be considered as constituting one 
mass relatively to ¢. 

Here arises another consideration. Is the mass 4 approaching a, 
or is it stationary? If stationary, then as it is attracted and does not 
move responsively to that attraction, it is prevented by some resisting 
force: if moving, as it moves i” time, through space, then is a resisting 
force overcome. Mass, space, and time are the elements by which 
force is measured, gravity being taken as the standard. If a resisting 
force is overcome in space and time, work is done ; and at the same 
time the victorious force is proportionately lessened in its effects on 
the rest of the universe. If it be said that there is no experimental 
proof of this, we reply that the circumstances are such as to preclude 
experiments. The attraction of the mass of the earth is so enormous 
compared with the reciprocal attractions of bodies on its surface, as to 
render the latter nearly vanishing quantities. With the most delicate 
of instruments, the torsion balance, it has been found just possible to 
measure the attraction of two ponderous masses of lead on two light 
balls, a result which must be read off with a microscope ; but what 
balance could measure, or what glass read the difference of the attrac- 
tion exerted by these masses upon other bodies when the balls were 
moving, from that which they exerted when the latter were at rest? 

This may be contrary to received opinion, and yet none the less 
true. Who would have believed ten years ago that a given weight of 
charcoal, burnt in a vessel surrounded by ice, could not melt so much 
of the latter when a part of the heat was employed in raising a weight, 
as M. Laubereau’s hot-air engine now plainly shows? 

But our imaginary three masses, under these conditions, are in reality 
cosmical bodies, and must be considered in cosmical relations. This 
brings us to an examination of the most recent work on cosmical forces : 
Dr. Winslow’s Force and Nature (1869). Dr. Winslow, whose first views 
were published in 1853, saw that two opposing forces were necessary 
to produce the phenomena of the universe ; but while one of these, 
principally owing to the grand discoveries of Newton, had been the 
subject of the most careful investigation, the other was comparatively 
neglected. As no complete system of dynamics could be framed that 
did not give equal attention to both these forces, he made repulsion his 
especial study, at the time imagining himself the pioneer in the path. 
In the really valuable work above referred to, he notes how the idea 
of repulsion has caught at various times the attention of scientific 
minds, but rather in the way of conjecture than as a definite theorem. 
M. Faye, for instance, in a paper published in 1860, relative to Dona- 
ti’s comet, and the phenomena it presented resembling the repulsive 
effects of heat, remarks, “Ne serait-il pas plus intéressant encore de 
retrouver dans le ciel la dualité des forces opposées qui régissent la matiére 
autour de nous?” Faye however conceives this cosmical force to be 
born of solar heat, which shows not merely that his views were too 
limited in their extent, but also that his reasoning was running counter, 
and referring the general cause to one special phenomenon. 
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Dr. Winslow takes at once the broadest views. He believes “ repul- 
sion to be an independent principle, as universal in its influence as 
gravitation itself ;” a fact which, he says, “has heretofore been ignored 
by physicists.” Starting with the datum that attraction and repulsion 
are everywhere in permanent and inseparable union with molecules, he 
traces the two principles to their actions on masses, and finally upon 
cosmical bodies or masses moving freely in space. The simple forces 
operate upon matter in various ways, or present different sequences of 
phenomena ; hence we distinguish secondary forces, as gravitation, 
cohesion, chemical attraction ; or centrifugal force, heat, electricity, etc. 
The theory of an zxther he discards as an unnecessary and untenable 
hypothesis, and he conceives repulsive as well as attractive forces 
to be interacting throughout all the universe. Thus while he believes 
himself to be “laying the corner-stone of a new philosophy,” he is 
really rediscovering the land which Poe had touched upon, years 
before ; and is mistaken when he says: —“ As an element of the high- 
est character in scientific investigations, repulsion has been overlooked 
by philosophers, and indeed rejected altogether from consideration in 
celestial mechanics.” In some points his views differ from Poe’s, of 
course. Poe, on @ Priori grounds, believed attraction to be the predom- 
inant force, and the universe to be steadily collapsing to unity; Dr. 
Winslow believes the forces equal, and the universe stable. 

If Poe’s views were correct, then, since the process does not proceed 
equably, as we have already seen, we should expect to find occasionally 
some notable instance of this concentration. Such an instance has 
been seen in the new star in Corona Borealis, which spectrum analysis 
showed to be a world on fire. A world on fire is one in which con- 
densation has reached such a point that its general internal equilibrium 
is overthrown, and its molecules enter into new and more intimate 
chemical combination. ‘There is a rapid predominance of attraetion, 
and a liberation of repulsion, in the form, as we know, of light, and 
probably (but not certainly) also of heat. The star, after the process, 
must be left denser than before ; but as the liberated repulsive force is 
transmitted to other parts of the universe — notably to our own in the 
form of light— we can not say that this phenomenon establishes the 
fact of universal concentration. 

In some points Dr. Winslow does not seem to understand his own 
views, as when he explains the rising of a balloon as “a consequence 
of the absolute repulsion between the hydrogen gas and the earth,” 
whereas it is a simple effect of gravitation ; when he calls in the aid 
of “metastases ” or sudden “translations of force” to explain chemi- 
cal phenomena which are sufficiently accounted for by the forces 
known to be present ; and in many other points, which we omit, as we 
are not reviewing his very thoughtful and valuable work. 

In 1868, the distinguished M. Hirn, of Colmar in Alsatia, published 
an essay entitled Conséguences philosophiques et métaphysiques de la Ther- 
modynamigue, (only known to the present writer through a review in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, May 15, 1869.) In one point at least M. 
Hirn’s views coincide very remarkably with those of Poe. He main- 
tains the absolute existence of three principles, matter, force, and 
spirit. Repudiating the hypothetical zther, he replaces it by pure force 
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(“ dynamis”), which does not exist in the atoms, but the atoms in it. 
“This intermediate principle,” he says, “ by its very nature escapes the 
finite conditions of time and space. Any attempt to associate with it 
an idea of mass, density, divisibility, compressibility, leads at once to 
the absurd. . . . Inno sense can it be confounded with what has 
hitherto been called the ether. . . . . This intermediate element 
constitutes Force itself.” 

Precisely the same view Poe takes of his primary repulsive force, 
which he conceived to be the immediate action of Deity, immanent in 
the universe. “It will be remembered,” he says, “that I have myself 
assumed what we may term az ether. I have spoken of a subtle influ- 
ence which we know to be ever in attendance upon matter, although 
becoming manifest only through matter’s heterogeneity. To this influ- 
ence — without daring to touch it at all in any effort at explaining its 
awful zature —I have referred the various phenomena of electricity, 
heat, light, magnetism; and more—of vitality, consciousness and 
thought — in a word, of spirituality. It will be seen at once, then, 
that the ether thus conceived is radically distinct from the ether of the 
astronomers ; inasmuch as theirs is matfer and mine ot.” 


Thus at every point we meet the ideas of Poe, arising independently 
in the minds of thinkers furnished with all the lights of later discov- 
eries. Whether these views be correct or erroneous, it is not our busi- 
ness here to inquire: there is no mistaking Poe’s thorough conviction 
of their truth, nor the profound earnestness and even awe with which 
their contemplation filled him. Our object has been merely to place in 
a truer light certain qualities of the genius of that remarkable man, 
which have hitherto been overlooked or ignored. 


WILLIAM Hanp BROWNE. 


New Orleans Picayune. 
CREED.* 
I 


BELIEVE if I should die, 
And you should kiss my eyelids when I lie 
Cold, dead, and dumb to all the world contains, 
The folded orbs would open at thy breath, 
And from its exile in the Isles of death 
Life would come gladly back along my veins. 





*This poem, under the title of Love's Belief, and with the 5th stanza omitted, was printed in the 
Miscellany of The New Eclectic Mugazine for June, without any credit being given. In justice to the 
author, at that time unknown to us, it is now republished in corrected form.—Ep. WV. £. Af. 











New Orleans, Oct. 2, 1868. 
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II. 


I believe if I were dead, 
And you upon my lifeless heart should tread, 
Not knowing what the poor clod chanced to be, 
It would find sudden pulse beneath the touch 
Of him it ever loved in life so much, 
And throb again warm, tender, true to thee. 


Ill. 


I believe if on my grave, 
Hidden in woody deeps, or by the wave, 
Your eyes should drop some warm tears of regret, 
From every salty seed of your dear grief 
Some fair sweet blossom would leap into leaf 
To prove death could not make my love forget. 


IV. 


I believe if I should fade 
Into those mystic realms where light is made, 
And you should long once more my face to see, 
I would come forth upon the hills of night, 
And gather stars like faggots, till thy sight, 
Led by their beacon blaze, fell full on me! 


v. 
I believe my faith in thee, 
Strong as my life, so nobly placed to be, 
I would as soon expect to see the sun 
Fall like a dead king from his height sublime, 
His glory stricken from the throne of Time, 
As thee unworth the worship thou hast won. 


VI. 


I believe who has not loved 

Hath half the treasure of his life unproved ; 
Like one who with the grape within his grasp 

Drops it with all its crimson juice unpressed, 

And all its luscious sweetness left unguessed, 
Out from his careless and unheeding elasp. 


VIL. 


I believe love, pure and true, 
Is to the soul a sweet immortal dew 
That gems life’s petals in its hours of dusk — 
The waiting angels see and recognise 
The rich Crown Jewel, Love of Paradise, 
When life falls from us like a withered husk. 





XARIFFA. 








THE NAVAL FIGHT IN MOBILE BAY,* 
AuGust 5/4, 1864. 





Official Report of Admiral Buchanan. 





U.S. Nava Hospirat, PENsAco.a, 
August 26th, 1864. 


IR,—I have the honor to inform you that the enemy’s fleet, under 
Admiral Farragut, consisting of fourteen steamers and four 
monitors, passed Fort Morgan on the 5th instant, about 6.30 A. M., 
in the following order, and stood into Mobile bay :— The four monitors, 
Tecumseh and Manhattan, each carrying two 15-inch guns, the Winne- 
bago and Chickasaw, each carrying four 11-inch guns, in a single line 
ahead, about half a mile from the Fort. The fourteen steamers, Brook- 
dyn, of twenty-six; Octorora, ten; Hartford, twenty-eight ; Metacomet, 
ten ; Richmond, twenty-four ; Port Royal, eight ; Lackawana, fourteen ; 
Seminole, nine ; Monongahela, twelve ; Kennebec, five ; Osippe, thirteen ; 
Jtasca, four ; Oneida, ten, and Galena fourteen guns, in a double line 
ahead, each two lashed together. The side-wheel steamers off shore, 
all about one-quarter of a mile from the monitors — carrying in all 199 
guns and 2,700 men. When they were discovered standing into the 
channel, signal was made to the Mobile squadron, under my command, 
consisting of the wooden gunboats Morgan and Gaines, each carrying 
six guns, and Se/ma, four, to “ follow my motions ” in the ram Zénnes- 
see, of six guns—in all 22 guns and 470 men. All were soon under 
way, and stood towards the enemy in a line abreast. As the Zennes- 
see approached the fleet, when opposite the Fort, we opened our bat- 
tery at short range upon the leading ship, the Admiral’s flag-ship Hart- 
jord, and made the attempt to run into her, but, owing to her superior 
speed, our attempt was frustrated. We then stood towards the next 
heavy ship, the Brooklyn, with the same view ; she also avoided us by 
her superior speed. During this time the gunboats were also closely 
engaged with the enemy. All our guns were used to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and we succeeded in seriously damaging many of the enemy’s 
vessels. 

The Selma and Gaines, under Lieutenant-Commandant P. W. 
Murphy and J. W. Bennet, fought gallantly, and I was gratified to hear 
from officers of the enemy’s fleet that their fire was very destructive. 
The Gaines was fought until she was found to be in a sinking condition, 
when she was run on shore near Fort Morgan. 

Lieutenant-Commandant Murphy was closely engaged with the 
Metacomet, assisted by the Aforgan, Commander G. W. Harrison, who, 
during the conflict, deserted him, when, upon the approach of another 








* From the Richmond Enquirer, of November 7th, 1864. 
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large steamer, the Sz/ma surrendered. I refer you to the report of Lieu- 
tenant-Commandant Murphy for the particulars of his action ; he lost 
two promising young officers, Lieutenant Comstock and Master’s-m ate 
Murray, and a number of his men were killed and wounded, and he 
was also wounded severely in the wrist. Commander Harrison will no 
doubt report to the Department his reason for leaving the Sedma in 
that contest with the enemy, as the Afvrgan was uninjured: his conduct 
is severely commented on by the officers of the enemy’s fleet, much to 
the injury of that officer and the navy. Soon after the gunboats were 
dispersed by the overwhelming superiority of force, and the enemy’s 
fleet had anchored about four miles above Fort Morgan, we stood for 
them again, in the Zznnessec, and renewed the attack with the hope of 
sinking some of them with our prow ; again we were foiled by their 
superior speed in avoiding us. The engagement with the whole fleet 
soon became general at very close quarters, and lasted about an hour ; 
and, notwithstanding the serious injury inflicted upon many of their 
vessels by our guns, we could not sink them. Frequently during the 
contest, we were surrounded by the enemy, and all our guns were in ac- 
tion almost at the same moment. Four of their heaviest vessels ran 
into us under full steam, with the view of sinking us; one vessel, the 
Monongahela, had been prepared as a ram, and was very formidable ; 
she struck us with great force, injuring us but little; her prow and 
stern were knocked off, and the vessel so much injured as to make it 
necessary to dock her. Several of the other vessels of the fleet were 
found to require extensive repairs. I enclose to you a copy of a drawing 
of the Brook/yn, made by one of her officers after the action ; and an offi- 
cer of the Hartford informed me that she was more seriously injured 
than the Brooklyn. I mention these facts to prove that the guns of the 
Tennessee were not idle during this unequal contest. For other details 
of the action, and injuries sustained by the Zznmessee, I refer you to the 
report of Commander J. D. Johnston, which has my approval. After I 
was carried below, unfortunately wounded, I had to be governed by the 
reports of that valuable officer as to the condition of the ship, and the 
necessity and time of her surrender, and when he represented to me 
her utterly hopeless condition to continue the fight with injury to the 
enemy and suggested her surrender, I directed him to do the best he 
could, and when he could no longer damage the enemy, to do so. It 
affords me much pleasure to state that the officers and men cheerfully 
fought their guns to the best of their abilities, and gave strong evidence, 
by their promptness in executing orders, of their willingness to con- 
tinue the contest as long as they could stand to their guns, notwith- 
standing the fatigue they had undergone for several hours ; and it was 
only because the circumstances were as represented by Capt. Johnston, 
that she was surrendered to the fleet about 10 A. M., painful as it was 
to do so. I seriously felt the want of experienced officers during the 
action ; all were young and inexperienced, and many had but little fa- 
miliarity with naval duties, having been appointed from civil life within 
the year. The reports of Commander Harrison of the A/organ, and 
Lieutenant-Commandant Bennett, of the Gaines, you have, no doubt, 
received from these officers. I enclose the report of Fleet-Surgeon D. 
B. Conrad, to whom I am much indebted for his skill, promptness and 
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attention to the wounded. By permission of Admiral Farragut he ac- 
companied the wounded of the Zennessee and Se/ma to this hospital, 
and is assisted by Assistant-Surgeons Booth and Bowles of the Sema 
and Zennessee, all under the charge of Fleet-Surgeon Palmer, United 
States Navy, from whom we have received all the attention and con- 
sideration we could desire or expect. ‘The crews and many officers of 
the Zennessee and Se/ma have been sent to New Orleans ; Commander 
J. O. Johnston, Lieutenant-Commandant P. M. Murphy, Lieutenants 
W. L. Bradford and A. D. Wharton, 2d Assistant Engineer J. C. 
O’Connel, and myself, are to be sent North; Master’s-mates W. S. 
Forrest and R. M. Carter, who are with me acting as my aids, not 
having any midshipmen, are permitted to accompany me. They are 
valuable young officers, zealous in the discharge of their duties, and 
both have served in the army, where they received honorable wounds ; 
their services are important to me. I am happy to inform you that my 
wound is improving, and I sincerely hope our exchange will be effected, 
and that I will soon again be on duty. Enclosed is a list of the officers 
of the Zznnessce who where in the action. 

September 17th.— Since writing the above I have seen the report of 
Admiral Farragut, a portion of which is incorrect. Capt. Johnston did 
not deliver my sword on board the Hartford. After the surrender of 
the Zennessee, Capt. Geraud, the officer who was sent on board to take 
charge of her, said to me that he was directed by Admiral Farragut to 
ask for my sword, which was brought from the cabin and delivered to 
him by one of my aids. 

Admiral ¥. BuCHANAN, Commanding. 





Killed and Wounded of Confederate Fleet in action of August 5, 1864, 

Mobile Bay. 

“ TENNESSEE,” FLAG-SHIP. 

Killed — John Silk, 1st class fireman ; Wm. Moors, seaman,— 2. 

Wounded — Admiral F. Buchanan, fracture right leg; A. T. Post, 
pilot, slightly in head ; J. C. O’Connel, 2d assistant engineer, slightly 
in leg and shoulder; Wm. Rogers, 2d assistant engineer, slightly in 
head and shoulder; James Kelly, B. M., slightly in knee ; And. Ras- 
mison, Q. M., slightly in head ; Wm. Daly, seaman, in head ; Robert 
Barry, marine, gunshot wound of ear and head ; Jas. McKunn, marine, 
contusion of shoulder,— 9. 


“ Serma,” P. N. Murpuy, Lievut.-COMMANDING. 

Killed —J. H. Comstock, Lieut. and executive officer ; J. R. Mur- 
ray, acting Master’s-mate ; Wm. Hall, Gunner’s-mate ; James Rooney, 
seaman ; Jas. Montgomery, seaman ; Bernard Riley, ordinary seaman ; 
J. R. Frisly, landsman ; Christopher Shepherd, landsman,— 8. 

Wounded —P. N. Murphy, Lieutenant-Commanding, slightly in 
wrist ; John Villa, seaman, badly, leg and arm; Henry Fratee, lands- 
man, badly in hand ; Daniel Linnehan, seaman, slightly in arm ; John 
Shick, seaman, slightly in face; John Davis, fireman, slightly ; John 
Gilliland, seaman, slightly,— 7. 

Total killed, 10 ; wounded, 16, 

(Signed) D. B. Conran, Fleet Surgeon C. S. WV. 
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Officers of the Ram Tennessee who were in the action. 


Admiral F. Buchanan, Commander J. D. Johnston, rst Lieutenant 
and executive officer Wm. L. Bradford, Lieutenant A. D. Wharton, 
Lieutenant E. J. McDermett, Masters H. W. Perrin and J. Demaley, 
Fleet-Surgeon D. B. Conrad, Assistant Surgeon R. C. Bowles, Ist 
Lieutenant Marine Corps, D. G. Raney, 1st Assistant Engineer G. D. 
Lening, Pilot A. T. Post, 2d Assistant Engineer J. C. O'Connel, 2d 
Assistant Engineer John Hays, Boatswain John McCradie, Gunner H. 
S. Smith, 3d Assistant Engineers Wm. Rogers, Oscar Benson and Wm. 
Patterson, Master’s-mates M. J. Beebe, Rk. M. Carter, W. S. Forrest, 
Paymaster’s-Clerk J. H. Cohen. 


U. S. NavaL HospiraL, Navy YARD, PENSACOLA, 
August 13, 1864. 


Admiral FRANK BucHAnaNn, late com'ding Naval Defences of Alabama: 


Sir,— 


I have the honor to submit the following report of the circumstances 
under which the C. S. ram Tennessee, recently under my command as 
your flag-ship, was surrendered to the U. S. fleet commanded by Rear- 
Admiral Farragut, in Mobile Bay. At 6 a. M. on the 5th inst., the 
enemy’s fleet, consisting of four iron-clad monitors and fourteen wooden 
vessels, were discovered to be steaming up the channel into the bay — 
the former in a single line nearest to Fort Morgan and the latter in a 
double line, each two vessels lashed together. When they approached 
sufficiently near to draw the fire from Fort Morgan, signal was made to 
the squadron to follow your motions, and the Zzanessee was moved 
down to the middle of the channel, just outside the line of torpedoes 
stretching across it, from whence she immediately opened her battery 
upon the advancing fleet. Every effort was made at the same time to 
ram each of the leading vessels as they entered the bay, but their 
superior speed enabled them to avoid this mode of attack — the first 
with the Admiral’s flag passing ahead and the remainder astern before 
the ship could be turned to encounter them. As she followed them 
into the bay, the leading monitor, the Zécumseh, was discovered to be 
sinking, and in a few seconds she disappeared, taking down nearly all 
on board, consisting, as since learned, of one hundred and twenty 
souls. The Zénnessce's battery was used to the greatest advantage, as 
long as the fleet were within range, and when they reached a point 
about four miles from Fort Morgan, and were in the act of anchoring, 
she steamed alone up towards them (the other vessels of your squad- 
ron having been dispersed,) and attacked them, as soon as she was 
near enough to render her fire effective. The whole fleet were again 
put in motion to receive her, and she received four tremendous shocks 
by the heaviest vessels running into her at full speed, soon after which 
I received an order from you in person to stand for Fort Morgan, as it 
had been reported by the acting chief engineer that the ship was leak- 
ing rapidly. At this time it was reported to me that the wheel chain 
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had been carried away, and, ordering the relieving tackles to be used, 
I made a personal examination of the broken chain, to ascertain if it 
could be repaired. This was found to be impossible, without sending 
men outside of the shield to expose themselves several minutes to the 
fire of the enemy’s vessels, by which the after deck over which the 
chains lead was closely watched and constantly swept until the close 
of the action. Returning to the pilot house for the purpose of observ- 
ing more closely the movements of the enemy, I soon received a report 
that you had been wounded, when I went aft to see you, and while 
there learned that the after port cover had been struck by a shot, which 
instantly killed a man engaged in removing the pivot bolt upon which 
it revolved, and wounded yourself and one of the gun’s crew, the latter 
mortally. I then learned that the two quarter port covers had also 
been so jammed by the fire of the enemy as to render it impracticable 
to remove them, and the relieving tackles had been shot away and the 
tiller unshipped from the rudder-head. The smoke-pipe having been 
completely riddled by shot, was knocked down close to the top of the 
shield by the concussion of vessels running into the ship. At the same 
time the three monitors were using their eleven and fifteen-inch solid 
shot against the after end of the shield, while the largest of the wooden 
vessels were pouring in separate broadsides at the distance of only a 
few feet ; and I regret to say that many favorable opportunities of sink- 
ing these vessels were unavoidably lost by the failure of our gun-prim- 
ers. The bow port cover was struck by a heavy shot, as also the cover 
of the forward port on the port side ; and two of the broadside port 
covers were entirely unshipped by the enemy’s shot. The enemy was 
not long in perceiving that our steering gear had been entirely disabled, 
and his monitors and heaviest vessels at once took position on each 
quarter and astern, from whence they poured in their fire without inter- 
mission for a period of nearly half an hour, while we were unable to 
bring a single gun to bear, as it was impossible to change the position 
of the vessel, and the steam was rapidly going down as a natural con- 
sequence of the loss of the smoke-pipe. Feeling it my duty to inform 
you of the condition of the vessel, I went to the berth-deck for this 
purpose, and, after making my report, asked if you did not think we 
had better surrender, to which you replied, “ Do the best you can, sir, 
and when all is done, surrender,” or words to that effect. Upon my 
return to the gun-deck, I observed one of the heaviest vessels of the 
enemy in the act of running into us on the port quarter, while the shot 
were fairly raining upon the after end of the shield, which was now so 
thoroughly shattered that in a few moments it would have fallen and 
exposed the gun-deck to a raking fire of shell and grape. Realising 
our helpless condition at a glance, and conceiving that the ship was 
now nothing more than a target for the heavy guns of the enemy, I 
concluded that no good object could be accomplished by sacrificing 
the lives of the officers and men in such a one-sided contest, and there- 
fore proceeded to the top of the shield and took down the ensign which 
had been seized on to the handle of a gun-scraper and stuck up through 
the grating. While in the act several shots passed close to me, and 
when I went below to order the engines to be stopped, the fire of the 
enemy was continued. I then decided, though with an almost bursting 
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heart, to hoist the white flag ; and, returning again to the shield, placed 
it in the spot where but a few moments before had floated the proud 
flag for whose honor I would so cheerfully have sacrificed my own life, 
if I could possibly have become the only victim; but at that time it 
would have been impossible to destroy the ship without the certain loss 
of many valuable lives, your own among the number. It is with the 
most heartfelt satisfaction that I bear testimony to the undaunted gal- 
lantry and cheerful alacrity with which the officers and men under my 
immediate command discharged all their duties ; and to the executive 
officer, Lieut. Bradford, it is due that I should commend the regular 
and rapid manner in which the battery was served in every particular. 
While a prisoner on the United States steamer Ossife, and since com- 
ing into this hospital, I have learned from personal observation and 
from other reliable sources of information, that the battery of the Zzn- 
nessee inflicted more damage upon the enemy than that at Fort Morgan, 
although she was opposed by one hundred and eighty-seven guns of 
the heaviest calibre, in addition to the twelve eleven and fifteen-inch 
guns on board the monitors. The entire loss of the enemy, most of 
which is ascribed to the Zennessee, amounts to quite three hundred in 
killed and wounded, exclusive of the one hundred lost in the Zecumseh, 
making a number almost as large as the entire force under your com- 
mand in this unequal conflict. Fifty-three shot-marks were found on 
the Zznnessee, thirty-three of which had penetrated so far as to cause 
splinters to fly inboard, and the washers over the ends of the bolts 
wounded several men. With the greatest respect and esteem, 
I am very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed ) J. D. Jounsron, 
Commander P. N. C. S., late of the Tennessee. 


The Overland Monthly. 


A SOUTHERN HOME. 





ET us, in fancy, sail up the Edisto or Pocotalico in a yacht, among 
the green lagoons — 


“And many an endless, endless lake, 
With all its fairy crowds 
Of islands,” 


—and see a landscape passing all the beauty of florid Cole or tropic 
Church. It shall be in the spring, before the miasma of the rice 
swamps, more deadly than the Colchian poison, has banished the white 
inhabitants to the interior. 
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Myriads of silvery-green lily leaves, and lilies, golden or white, or 
dyed in carmine, rock around us in their Liliput waltzes over the waves ; 
and all through the jewel-blinking waters the green tresses of the Ne- 
reids and old Neptune stream long and idle in the ebbing or flowing tide. 
In the foreground of the scene the green lush waves of the rice chase 
each other in languid softness. White-clad slaves bow themselves to 
their labor between the rows, or punt and row their clumsy bateaux 
along the ditches. Look at their almost idiotic countenances and hear 
their guttural Sea Island patois! You can little more understand it 
than if they spoke their ancestral African. Far across the lagoon, 
where it swells like a long Atlantic wave to meet the upland, the plan- 
ter’s mansion towers white above its groves of tender green, now 
sprinkled over with a mellow orange snow of blossoms. Beyond and 
higher up the grand old pines hold up their arms to the soft blue sky, 
and swear by the beautiful sun that no evil shall ever befall this earthly 
Paradise. - 

We will disembark and walk through the grounds. The family man- 
sion is girt about on three sides with a broad and breezy cincture, the 
veranda, “ rose-wreathed, vine-encircled,” through whose leafy trellises 
sleepily sift all day, into open windows, odors of languishing and mel- 
low sweetness, and at night the coolness of the sea. A thousand but- 
terflies and humming-birds, tricked in their brilliant gauds, and house- 
keeping bees, more plain in raiment, flutter ceaselessly over the painted 
flowers, every one of which is pumped a hundred times a day. 

We stroll down winding alleys, between flat-topped walls of privet 
hedges, which are here allowed to shoot up a slender cone and there 
arch over a gateway, which invites us to enter. We wander on and on, 
through another and another, by many a luring pathway, among acres 
of roses, (Wade Hampton’s grounds are said to have contained thirteen 
acres of roses) and arbors, and lozenges, and unnamed geometric tricks 
——a flowery and fragrant labyrinth, gay with brilliant lily-like amaryllis, 
and snowy eglantines, and white and yellow woodbines, and pittosporum, 
with its soft green honey-edged leaves. Here the columnar palmetto 
shakes its sword-tipped vanes in the breeze, with a cool, whispering rus- 
tle ; there the golden lotus, its crest with a dreamy murmur ; yonder the 
banana, its giant leaves with many a lazy, unwieldy flap. Hard by, 
the century plant heaves its huge club leaves, gray with the lapse of 
forgotten winters—an ancient anchorite, living on its austere and 
solemn life fourscore years apart from all these trooping and flowery 
generations which come and go as the dews of morning. The 
orange weaves a little tender, green embroidery for its last year’s 
gown, and thinks what with its golden ornaments it will do for another 
year. The tall catalpas proudly display their violet-white panicles ; 
the China trees, their sweet wealth of lilac flowers ; and the magnolia 
on this gala day gives its broad leaves an unwonted polish as they 
glint with sunshine, while its blossoms fill the air with a fragrance faint 
and soft. A bevy of golden-haired wood-nymphs roll the plate, or play 
at the mystic Druidical game of the South — Honon, Cronon, Theolo- 
gos — beneath the ancestral live-oaks, which wag their old gray beards 
of moss with pleasant laughter at the gay sports below. 


“ Merry swithe it is in halle 
When the beards waveth alle.” 
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O, my beautiful, my bright, my bonny, bonny South !— for art thou 
not also mine? ‘Thou art to me even as my mother. But evil and 
miserable men have compassed thy destruction. In other years thou 
hast given me delight with thine own children, and now I mingle with 
theirs these tears —these weak, childish tears—that will not be re- 
strained, in thinking of the happy “ days that are no more.” 

What is that picture now? 

The magnificent avenue of live-oaks, if the ruthless tomahawk of the 
war has spared so much, with their hoary beards, like Barbarossa’s in 
the cave, sweeping and swaying in the mournful breeze, conducts 
through a rank and noisome jungle of weeds to a heap of ashes. The 
two blackened chimneys, like lonely unpropitiated ghosts of this once 
happy home, stand bleakly alone near the cabins of the blacks, as if 
to summon them to vengeance. But they summon all in vain, whether 
the freedmen to vengeance or the master to return. Far off beside 
the Rapidan or James he slumbers in his forgotten grave, which many 
a summer’s sun has covered over with grassy thatch; and his dull 
ear is not more insensible to the wail of his houseless orphans than is 
the freedman to the solicitations of revenge. ‘The sounds of joyous 
music, melodious as the echoes of the Meonian song, and the sweet 
trill of childish laughter float no more through the orange groves on 
the wings of the evening breeze ; but all the air holds a tepid and sickly 
stillness, which quivers now and then with a wintry ripple, as if a corpse 
breathed a breath upon our faces. The hedges are wrenched and wrung 
into shapelessness ; the trees, jagged stubbs, gnawed by the hungry 
mules ; the gardens trodden into loathsome mire. ‘The foul waters of 
the swamps flap and swash unhindered through broken mains ; alliga- 
tors show their rusty heads among the rustling reeds ; hideous turtles 
slide from logs into stagnant pools, among the slimy leaves ; acres 
upon acres of deserted rice-swamps are dank with rotting and reeking 
sedges, which corrupt the night air with sickening and deadly miasma. 

The mother and her orphans—ah, where are they? Happy for 
them if they, too, sleep in the quiet grave, where the brutal pillaging and 
rage of contending armies shall terrify no more. There the little rabbit 
and the robin shall come and disport themselves in the pleasant sunshine 
upon the heaving turf. Sweet is the hope of the wanderer to sleep at 
last in a sunny plat of ground at home, where the summer birds may 
twitter and the timid rabbits may leap and wanton on his grave. Drear, 
O very drear, it were to lie in a lonely vault, away from the dear and 
pretty gambols of his only friends! 
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LOVE’S REGRET. 





OVE, we shall never clasp again 
Hands moist with love’s fresh dew! 
Does such vague unforeguess’d despair, 
As falls round me, fold you? 
A deep-drawn curse for whispering tongues, 
For love’s cup rimm’d with fire ; 
For love turn’d gall, for lovers’ wrongs, 
When suchwise fails desire. 


There is no trouble in the world 
Like this —to feel forlorn ; 
The children of sweet fancy dead, 
The bridal brood unborn. 
Oh, love can make the spirit sad, 
And love can make it gay! 
The visions, which — so good — we had, 
Are swiftly flown away ! 


Come, sit beneath these cypresses, 
And pluck a branch of rue ; 
Let fall a heavier, bitterer tear 
Than other mourners do. 
They weep for those their hands held fast 
A brief while ere they died ; 
But we, the unborn loved ones, placed, 
By love’s hands, side by side. : 
T. ASHE, 


The Saturday Review. 


THE COURSE OF EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. V 





\V TE are frequently treated to speculations upon the probable 

future of the population of America. Will the United States 
break to pieces sooner or later under their own weight, or will they 
spread north and south till they include everything from the Polar 
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regions to the Isthmus of Panama? What will be the character and 
the political institutions of the vast population which in all probability 
will fill what is still known as the West, but will soon be the central 
region of North America? Prophecy on such matters is notoriously 
as unsatisfactory as it is tempting. Everybody likes to have an opinion 
as to what will happen a century or so hence, because there is no 
chance of his being confuted at present, and very little chance that 
any one will take the trouble to confute him after he is dead. The 
future supplies an unlimited fund of consolation for all who have stum- 
bled in their calculations as to the present. We would by no means 
deter any one from so harmless an amusement. Americans derive 
infinite pleasure from calculating the numbers of the vast multitudes 
who for uncounted centuries are to listen to Fourth of July orations in 
the broad valley of the Mississippi, whilst their detractors may count 
up the many obstacles that oppose the realization of such a dream. 
Others may be content with a humbler task, which is not without its 
pleasures — that, namely, of showing that nobody knows very much 
about the matter. When we can’t blow bubbles for ourselves it affords 
a gentle amusement to puncture those raised by our friends. It is 
indeed easy to prove that many elements must be taken into account 
in forming the horoscope of America, upon which it is simply impos- 
sible to arrive at any accurate judgment. One of these is the future of 
the emigration from Europe. No one can tell with any approach to 
certainty what will be its character or its influence. Will the Ameri- 
cans of the future descend chiefly from an English, an Irish, or a Ger- 
man parentage? Will the negro survive and multiply, or will he have 
to struggle, not only against the American, but against a Chinese pop- 
ulation? Can the native population hold its own, and is there any, 
and what, truth in the allegations that have been made of its stationary 
or even declining powers of reproduction in comparison with the 
incoming races? Will the national type of the different constituents of 
the population be preserved or blended into one, anid will they gravitate 
towards different centres or interpenetrate each other throughout the 
country? ‘To all these and many similar questions we can only answer, 
that nobody can speak with any confidence, and that a very large expe- 
rience will be necessary before any degree of certainty is reached. 
Thus, for example, some curious results have been lately stated in 
regard to emigration. It is generally said that the New England pop- 
ulation, up to the time of the Declaration of Independence, were 
almost as pure a race as the inhabitants of the Mother-country. In- 
deed Americans, who do not often fail on the side of moderation of 
statement, occasionally declare that they not only spoke better English, 
but were more genuine Englishmen. However this may have been, 
the tables have been strangely turned. Up to the time of the war the 
immigration was reckoned at about 5,000,000, half of which came from 
the British islands —the great majority of this half being Irishmen, 
and the larger proportion of the remainder from Germany. The immi- 
grants, together with their descendants, formed at least a quarter of the 
whole white population. The war only acted as a very slight check 
upon the influx of foreigners, which has since continued with unabated 
energy. ‘There is, however, a marked change in the character of the 
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immigration. The year 1854 was the first in which the German immi- 
grants exceeded the Irish, and they maintained their superiority for 
some years. During the war the Germans fell off and the Irish 
increased ; since that time it seems that the German element has again 
taken the lead. Last year, according to the most recent statement we 
have seen, the Germans formed about half, and the Irish only a quar- 
ter, of the whole; and, which is also worth noticing, the great majority 
came from Protestant districts. ‘The Scandinavian races send a con- 
siderable contingent, and the English immigration has also increased. 
Any one who is acquainted accurately with all the statistics, and accu- 
rately appreciates the political, economical, and social condition of the 
various European races, possesses the materials from which some esti- 
mate may be made of the probable future of emigration. He will be 
able to say which of the rival constituents of the American population 
has the largest reserves to draw upon ; whether’ Lishmen are likely to 
transport themselves, though not their islattdy som®, three thousand 
miles to the West ; whether English artisans, as.uwemight be disposed 
to infer from some recent manifestations at Preston and_other manu- 
facturing districts, are likely to follow the example Xf, Ifish peasants ; 
and whether Hans Breitmann is likely to be reinforced ome mil- 
lions of devotees of /ager-bier and the Infinite ; and, on the other hand, 
whether American principles of commerce and taxation may Prove to 
exercise a deterrent influence. It is remarkable, indeed,~that these 
zealous Protectionists are resolved, in the interest of the labourfn 
classes, to protect everything except labour. In order, as they dé ; 
to prevent the American labourer from sinking to the level of his.de- 
pressed brother in Europe, they hamper their own power of production, 
and allow any amount of paupers to be imported. ‘This intelligent 
policy may ultimately check emigration by diminishing the demand for 
labour ; but it is scarcely possible that the most perverse ingenuity can 
permanently injure the attractions of their vast natural resources. In 
all probability, a great immigration will continue, though it is more 
difficult to guess at its composition, or to determine its effect upon the 
American character. One or two points, however, may be worth 
noticing. 

In the first place, the rapidity with which Americans have developed 
a distinctive national type is a very remarkable phenomenon. If the 
New England population was really as homogeneous as is said — and 
it certainly appears, on their own showing, that every true Yankee had 
an ancestor on board the Mayflower, who also left a piece of furniture 
to his descendants by way of ocular proof of the fact — this is far from 
holding good of the population of the other States. Dutch and Swedes 
and Germans and Huguenots have mixed with every variety of British 
subject to form the groundwork of the population. Yet, in spite of 
many minor differences, there is no more pronounced national type 
than the American. We recognise him at a glance in any European 
country with a certainty which is scarcely so great in the case of any 
other people. If his outward appearance is not sufficiently distinct- 
ive, a few words are enough to betray him. It is singular, indeed, that 
a people drawn from such heterogeneous sources should have, as its 
characteristic weakness, a want of individuality, and a too close resem- 
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blance among the different units of the mass. It seems to imply that 
the circumstances in which a people is placed may have more influence 
than their hereditary peculiarities. Some eccentric theorists have 
imagined that the imported population derives a certain local colour 
from the soil, and that the Americans show certain symptoms of con- 
forming to the Red Indian type. It may be said with more plausibility 
that the climate has a great influence in producing that peculiar variety 
of lanky and sallow humanity which our caricaturists delight in pictur- 
ing. Undoubtedly the ruddy and succulent Englishman or German is 
rapidly parched into a different being by the extremes of American cli- 
mate. Many moral causes, however, conspire in the same direction. 
Many of the Western States have received, if not the mass of their 
population, at least the most intelligent and active part of it, from New » 
England. ‘The infusion has leavened the whole mass, and the descend- 
ants of the Puritans have acted as the schoolmasters and political 
teachers of the rising generation. The enormous emigration of the 
last twenty years has, however, altered the conditions. In such towns 
as New York and Philadelphia there are huge lumps of a foreign pop- 
ulation which has not as yet been melted down. Rural districts are to 
be found where the inhabitants are exclusively German or Swedish or 
Welsh. In many of the Western towns the German traveller may 
walk down whole streets, and fancy himself back in Fatherland. Is 
the assimilating power of the native population sufficient to absorb 
these foreign elements without being materially altered in the process? 
The better part of the German emigration consists of a singularly tena- 
cious and plodding race, who take a very firm root in the land. Is it 
not possible that they may act upon the more vivacious and volatile 
Yankee at least as forcibly as he acts upon them? To add a strong 
infusion of the Teutonic element would remind one of pouring beer 
into a gin cocktail. ‘The result of such an experiment is being tried on 
a large scale ; and to all appearance it is likely to be continued for 
some time to come. When the emigrants were scattered widely over a 
large surface, they would easily conform to the manners and customs 
of the natives. Now that they form large isolated masses, it is scarcely 
possible that they should not produce a more marked influence. At 
the same time the population of the States is now so large, and has 
assumed so marked a character, that a much greater immigration than 
formerly would be required to produce an equal effect. The inflowing 
stream bears a constantly decreasing proportion to the reservoir into 
which it is poured. Some of the large towns are to a great extent 
swamped by the Irish population ; but the predominant element of the 
nation is as unmistakeably as ever the native American. 

Another curious influence of the emigration is upon the religions of 
the country. The city government of New York is so exclusively 
under Irish and Roman Catholic control, that it gives away land to 
Roman Catholic Churches, and favours the attempts of the priests to 
interfere with the system of education. It has even been asserted, with 
some appearance of truth, that the next great difficulty ahead will be a 
religious quarrel ; and that the parties, instead of being Free-trade and 
Protectionist, or divided by their views of slavery, will be distinguished 
by their sympathies with different religious sects. The separation of 
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Church and State has hitherto prevented any such disputes from affect- 
ing politics ; but it does not follow that such antagonistic elements will 
not contrive to find some battle-ground for their natural animosities. 
The recent change in the character of the emigration, if it continues, 
would deprive the Roman Catholics of the principal source from which 
they have hitherto drawn fresh recruits, and would tend to postpone 
the anticipated difficulty. Germans, for the most part, take such mat- 
ters pretty easily ; and it is said that there are whole.districts in the 
West, inhabited by Germans, where the population is respectable, quiet, 
and well-educated, but which have simply no churches or clergy of any 
description whatever. To pronounce any distinct opinion upon the 
probable religious future of the United States would be to claim the 
gift of prophecy ; but any one would write a singularly interesting book 
who should do what Mr. Hepworth Dixon failed to do, and, instead of 
giving us the eccentricities of a few isolated communities, give us some 
real information as to the growth and relative influence of the great 
religious bodies amongst which America is divided. 

The influence of emigration upon these and other questions opens 
many curious subjects of speculation, at which we cannot even hint. 
Meanwhile it may serve to remind us how many important changes are 
going on, as it were, surreptitiously, to which our attention is seldom 
called, and whose real influence it is almost impossible to unravel. 
We hear a great deal about the ups and downs of party struggles, and 
the rival merits of successive Presidents ; but the silent action of the 
great movements of the population may be producing changes in com- 
parison with which the temporary ascendency of Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats is a matter of little importance. To mention only one other 
circumstance, there is much to be said of the possible influence of the 
new Pacific Railway. The Chinese, it is said, are so frugal and hard- 
working as to cut out all rival populations. China contains, as we 
constantly say in figures whose significance we seldom realize, a third 
of the population of the globe. It is now brought close to the great- 
est field for labour in the world. Who can say what the consequences 
may be? 
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For Tue New Eccectic MaGazine. 








HE physical conquest of the South is only a part of the far- 

reaching plans of the dominant section of this country, and 
political and social humiliation only a small portion of the machinery 
which is to crush out the life of a resolute and high-spirited people. 
Until we renounce with the heart our independence in matters of 
religion; until we take into our system false principles of morbid 
growth ; until we give up without reserve our ideals of manliness and 
honor and true worth ; until, in short, we cry out with unaffected zeal, 
“ Evil, be thou our good,” and “ Bitter, be thou our sweet,” and “ Black, 


’ be thou our white,”— we may expect a war, “ without truce and without 


herald.” Too numerous and too tough to be exterminated, too haughty 
and too resentful to amalgamate, the Southern people cannot be weeded 
out by the Yankee sword, cannot be regenerated, like their Western 
neighbors, by the infusion of Yankee blood. What is to be done with 
these millions of recalcitrant barbarians? How is such a vast lump 
to be leavened? The first thing to be done is to destroy our system 
of education. ‘The Southerner, as a rule, believes that the healthy 
growth of learning is from above downward ; that the crude sap must 
be elaborated by the leaves, and that the sturdy trunk is the result of 
a steady process which cannot be artificially quickened. His first 
demand is for higher education ; his first desire is the thorough train- 
ing of the upper classes ; his motto is fu//, not push. His aim is to 
rear teachers and leaders for the people—such teachers and such 
leaders as those to whom the United States owe all that is nobly dis- 
tinctive in their history ; for if you cut out the Southerners from the 
American roll of honor, the record would not merely be jagged and 
scarred, it would fall into shreds and tatters. Under such teachers and 
leaders the Southern people not only maintained their importance in 
the control of national affairs, but year by year the masses were rising 
in intelligence; year by year the influence of sound learning and 
thorough culture was making itself felt, even to the remotest fibres of 
our social system; and if safety and solidity be elements worthy of 
consideration, we need not dread the comparison of our real progress 
in the matter of education with self-complacent communities which 
affect to believe us barbarians. Had not that great uncivilizer, war, 
intervened, the last ten years would have been marked by an advance 
of which any nation might well be proud ; and as it is, although the 
rude hand of arbitrary authority has struck down many of our cherished 
institutions of learning, and the poisoned breath of malignant faction 
has blasted not a few, even under the weight of our manifold calamities 
the Southern spirit bears up, and our Southern ideal has been height- 
ened rather than lowered by our adversities. All this the enemies of 
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our peculiar civilization know full well, and under the guise of Christian 
charity, of enlarged benevolence, of philanthropic sympathy with the 
ignorant and the erring, they are waging a crusade against our educa- 
tional system. Zeal for the common-school is only another name for 
hatred of the college and the university ; for so long as these remain 
in the hands of Southerners, they cannot hope to mould the rising race. 
To do them justice, however, some of the missionaries of the Yankee 
faith really believe that they would be doing service to humanity, as 
well as putting money in their purse, by abolishing all our higher in- 
stitutions of learning, and erecting in their stead model school-houses. 
Such barbarians as might exhibit capacity for a more expanded course 
of study would be better taught in Massachusetts than in Virginia, and 
in course of time Plymouth Rock would become the Caaba of the 
Southern as it is of the Northern country. To judge by the tone of 
some of their journals, we of the South are little better than Abys- 
sinians, and Richmond a kind of Magdala. King Theodoros dead by 
a half-tragic, half-comic suicide, his son is carried off to be reared by 
his father’s enemies, and taught to curse his father’s friends. And so, 
our rebellion over, our cities burned, our country ravaged, our colleges 
closed, the youth of the South are to be carried away captive to 
Northern schools — on condition of paying their own expenses. Just 
now these apostles of a higher culture are busy with the work of 
destruction. ‘They have laid hands on the University of South Caro- 
lina ; and instead of receiving new life from above, it has given up the 
ghost, and California has gained from Carolina the two brothers 
Leconte, werth all the peddling pedagogues the North ever sent the 
South. They have swept the University of North Carolina of its Pro- 
fessors — of a Phillips, a Hepburn, a Martin ; and an Internal Revenue 
collector presides over two or three village lads, and calls in vain for 
former students to accept dishonored diplomas. ‘The Universities of 
Georgia and Mississippi still stand and flourish, and Virginia has an 
army of students in her University and her colleges ; and these are so 
strong that it will be necessary to proceed against them more warily. 
But they too have been assailed, they too are to be undermined, and 
great fame is to be gained by breaking down the carved work of our 
sanctuaries of learning with axes and hammers. When they are gone, 
our ruin will be complete: and so the work of destruction is the first 
thing to be done. Destruction first, pillage afterwards ; for as yet we 
are too poor to make our patronage worth having, and few are the 
Southern students that could meet the expenses at such colleges as 
Harvard, where the tuition fees alone amount to $150 a year. But 
the Border States, and especially Kentucky and Maryland, which have 
not suffered so much by the war, are beginning to attract the attention 
of the Northern colleges ; and when prosperity returns to the other 
States — as it assuredly will — parasites will come to share the bread 
of crusty Timon — bread a trifle soured perhaps by the ferment of the 
war, but still wholesome, still digestible. We shall be urged to put 
away the bitterness of the strife, to revive the hallowed associations 
of the fraternal time, to accept the moral help of our more progressive 
kinsmen, and to avail ourselves of advantages denied to our benighted 
section. Give us space to tell you calmly that we do not need your 
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help ; that in the midst of our poverty and our humiliation we have 
ample resources for education of the highest type known to this con- 
tinent, and best suited to the needs of this continent ; that those of 
our universities and our colleges that you have left us are even now 
crowded with students, who show an eagerness and an earnestness that 
have only been enhanced by our social revolution. We have Pro- 
fessors — many of them trained in the very best European schools — 
men, as a body well qualified for their work, and devoted to it with 
singleness of purpose. We have a new generation of teachers coming 
on, who have caught from their instructors the spirit of true scientific 
progress, and who promise to carry our lines far forward. Not only 
so, but we tell you that much of that which is valuable in your country 
originated in ours — that Dr. Wayland, President of Brown University, 
and Professor of a sort of Moral Philosophy, appropriated without 
acknowledgment the plan of the University of Virginia, which was a 
brilliant success before your boasted University of Michigan was an 
experiment — and that President McCosh, of the Zyfica/ Forms, is 
trumpeting abroad a projected reform in the constitution of the College 
of New Jersey which has been thoroughly tried at the South, and 
shown to be a failure. We tell you further, what you do not seem to 
know, that a man’s ability to teach is not to be measured by his suc- 
cess in compiling even a good. text-book, much less by his success in 
palming off a bad one on an ignorant public. ‘The Southern teacher, 
who prefers the living utterance to the dead letter, is not on that 
account the less learned man — is perhaps on that very account a more 
effective instructor. For even a good text-book is almost as dangerous 
to its author as a bad text-book is to the student. . There is but too 
much danger lest it cramp his development, and give him a thesis to 
maintain rather than a problem to solve. For your true teacher should 
himself be an inquirer; and if he writes a book on the department 
that he teaches, he will find in his own spirit an increasing tendency 
to dogmatism, which is fossildom. And hence it is rather an advantage 
to our Professors that they have not devoted themselves as a body to 
book-making ; it is an honor to them that they have not devoted them- 
selves to such book-making as disgraces the literary market of the 
country. To Davies, to Anthon, to Owens, to Bullions, the North is 
welcome — oh! how heartily welcome ; and the time is coming when 
the vast bulk of such manufactures must be kept at home, for want of 
a foreign market. True scholarship knows no parallels of latitude, no 
degrees of longitude; but the combination of sectional spirit with 
pretentious sciolism which characterizes so many of the Northern text- 
books, has roused the Southern mind to greater vigilance and more 
severe criticism, so that even the better class of school-books of 
Northern parentage must undergo a more rigid scrutiny than hereto- 
fore, and encounter a livelier competition with foreign works and with 
productions of Southern growth. Witness the fearful havoc which the 
Southern Review has already made in the ranks of their scientific 
cohorts. 

Vigilant and close criticism can do no harm to what of good the 
North may bring forth, and we are perfectly willing that our work be 
submitted to the same test. But we do not intend to permit the con- 
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trol of our educational interests to be wrested from our hands without 
a struggle and without an appeal. And if our Southern brethren 
choose to encourage the effort to draw the best of our life into the 
vortex of Northern thought, they shall not have the excuse that no 
warning voice was raised, that there was no one to tell them that the 
giddy whirl is not the outward roll of the ocean, but a narrowing gulf. 

As yet comparatively few Southern students have so far forgotten 
the events of the last few years as to seek an education among those 
who are alien to them in blood, in habit, and in feeling. Such patronage 
as the North receives from the South comes mainly from Northern 
settlers, who are Southerners in their post-offices alone ; and even 
these, if they understood their true interests, would do well to look 
around them and see whether States, so rich in all material resources, 
are after all so poor in the appliances of higher education. One thing 
we can tell them, that candid teachers at the best and most progressive 
of the Northern colleges have not only expressed their astonishment at 
the elevated character of our standards, but have virtually acknowl- 
edged the inferiority of their own methods and their own results. The 
moral tone of our students is so far above their belief, that we cannot 
hope to make Northern converts to our simple plan of trusting the 
honor of a gentleman; and spies and monitors and policemen will 
be regarded among them, perhaps for all time, as vitally necessary to 
the existence of a college. But intellectual results many of them can 
understand, and every year more and more look Southward, a little 
obliquely, it is true, if so be any good may come out of Nazareth. 
We do not claim perfection, we do not thrust forward invidious com- 
parisons, but we do claim the meed of honest endeavor, and are not 
ashamed of the fruits of long experience and unremitting toil. 

It is, to say the least, unwise in Northern colleges to brag so loudly 
of their achievements, in view of the fact that so many Southerners are 
alumni of Yale, of Harvard, and of Princeton, and know so well the 
constitution of those very schools which claim such vast superiority. 
How many of these Southern ‘alumni would gladly buy back those 
years of misdirected effort, of sporadic study ; how few of them send 
their own pupils to A/ma Mater. For “ Alma Mater” is no name to 
conjure withal. She can no longer win to her arid bosom the sons 
whom she cursed a few years ago with all the fervor of Mucklewrath, 
and all the venom of Sycorax. The hot breath of those curses burned 
up such slender ties as bound the Southerner to the Northern school, 
and the Southern alumnus has as much love toward his Northern Alma 
Mater as toward a landlady who had feasted him with pumpkin-pies, 
charged him with pine-apples, given him a photograph with her bill, 
and then drenched him with soapsuds. Nay, most assuredly Alma 
Mater is no name to conjure withal, when the Southern student finds 
in after days that he has been lured by one or two names of factitious 
celebrity to waste the most precious years of his life in a humdrum 
routine, during which most of his training was conducted by half-edu- 
cated tutors and half-fledged theological students. Now and then the 
great guns of the college fired blank cartridges over his head, by way 
of glorification at the successful swindle to which they were partners ; 
but small profit had he from the LL.D.s (conferred by the trustees) or 
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the Ph.D.s (bought for seventy-five ¢ia/ers apiece at the University of 
Krahwinkel), and still less from the D.D.s, who were all busy with 
their tracts and sermons and books—one fulminating against the 
Hopkinsian heresy (whatever that may be) in order to show his fitness 
for lecturing on depolarized light, and another cobbling up a “ Life of 
John Calvin” to exhibit his acquaintance with Greek comedy. What 
can a man, who is a real teacher, do in such a galley as that? If he 
attempts to row, he will knock all his colleagues overboard, for that 
galley is not intended to be rowed. Figure-head to catch the public 
eye, sails to catch the breeze of partisan favor — these be their gods, 
but chiefly figure-head; and the bigger and emptier the head the 
better ; nay, we have known some of these figure-heads to take the 
place of sails altogether. But in quiet and in confidence, as well as in 
bigness and emptiness, shall be the strength of the figure-head ; and we 
have been much amused at the anomalous conduct of a figure-head 
imported at great expense to be the figure-head of a college which 
once enjoyed a large share of Southern patronage —a college which 
exhibited the bitterest party spirit during the war, and which now ap- 
peals to Maryland — of all States!— for support. This figure-head, 
imported as we have said at great expense to be a figure-head, has 
undertaken to row. The figure-head has moveable eyes and a wagging 
tongue — arga/ it has arms, arga/ it can row. How this innovation will 
be relished by its colleagues we cannot tell. “In our hot youth, when 
‘Carnahan’ was king,” and good old Johnny vicegerent, in those 
glorious times when there was not a man in college who could have 
written ten lines of grammatical Latin, when the Professor fancied that 
dens was of the feminine gender, and when the Greca Majora was our 
“ Ultima Thule,”— in those glorious times such a heresy would have 
been tolerated as little as the Hopkinsian. What! the President row? 
What! the Professor teach? <A few harmless eccentrics —Stephen 
Alexander and Matthew Hope — were allowed to paddle a little, but 
nobody was expected to heed them, and the few students who did take 
heed were considered as eccentric as the Professors. ‘True, that is 
twenty years ago, and for aught we know the set may be entirely 
changed. But the graduates come to the South, they enter our pre- 
pafatory schools as critics, and they stand aghast at examinations 
which to us are mere child’s play; and by these fruits we see that 
there has not been any serious advance since our time. ‘What Prince- 
ton holds out is promise, not performance. A “live President,” to 
use their own slang, is to transform the whole institution, and bring it 
into harmony with the spirit of the age. He is to adopt a new system, 
which is nothing but an abandoned scheme that has failed wherever 
tried, and which is at best a miserable compromise between the old 
curriculum and the university method. He is to show his dislike to 
Southerners by treating eminent men of the South with distinguished 
rudeness, and he is to make use of the South by inviting to his chairs 
Southern Professors from institutions which he takes pains to ignore, 
and by getting up Alumni associations in Southern cities. Under this 
eminent leader they are going to do wonders. But are you going to 
elevate the teacher’s work, and the scholar’s work too? Are you going 
to raise your Professors above the necessity of selling their real life 
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to outside contractors, of giving their working time to the bookseller, 
and fobbing off their scholars with their leisure? Are you going to 
breathe honor into your students by other means than the prizes 
which you offer for gentlemanly behavior, very much as Beeotia offered 
prizes for plastic art? Then indeed you will have life from the dead, 
and we shall congratulate you on your success. But we are already 
alive, and need not experiment. Our success is assured by long years 
of trial, and we point you to large communities of Southern young men 
who live with their Professors on terms of social equality, of mutual 
good feeling, mutual respect and regard ; to colleges and universities 
where a hateful police is rendered worse than useless by the purity of 
the moral atmosphere, just as carbolic acid would be a nuisance on the 
fresh breath of spring; where an examination cheat would be drum- 
med out of college by his indignant fellow-students * ; where the stand- 
ard of attainment is so high that the graduates of your Northern 
colleges cannot command in our Southern country, which they once 
supplied with teachers, half the salary pressed upon those who receive 
the honors of our best institutions. Impoverished as the people of 
the South are, there is no stint of money when the services of our 
young teachers are claimed, and success in the leading departments of 
such schools as the University of Virginia is rewarded by salaries and 
positions which ought long since to have attracted to the South shoals 
of Northern students, who can at least understand the argument of 
pecuniary emolument. In view of all this, does it not seem, to say 
the least, exceedingly strange that any figure-head, however “ typical ” 
its “form,” should have the hardihood to urge upon the patronage of 
the Southern people an untried experiment, not to say a proved fail- 
ure — when we have within our own borders schools of the highest 
character known to America, in admirable working order, with stand- 
ards continually rising, with appliances steadily increasing, crowded 
with zealous students, and conducted by conscientious, laborious, and — 
Boston, forgive us !— learned Professors. Certainly, whatever we may 
want of the North, we do not want anything of, Princeton. Her 
arms, stretched out in cursing in 1861, are outstretched still. It isa 
convenient attitude — fora dole or for a blow. Oh! Alma Mater Noo- 
Cesariensis,— we of the South have reason to remember you. Your 
curses lighted on some noble Virginia heads. Thank God! your 
malignity did not wither their generous hearts. You will will have no 
more Randolphs, or Harrisons, or Lees, among your alumni. 








*“The honor of Southern students is not college honor as it is understood at the North, and 
perhaps in Europe ; it comes much nearer to the honor of good citizens, and the honor of the gentle- 
man of society. The pupils are not leagued against the teachers for the purpose of passing fraudulent 
examinations, by the trickeries of stealing the prepared lists of questions, nag | furtive copies of 
lessons into the recitation-rooms, mutual postings, and purchased compositions. A professor of the 
Charlestor. Medical College assures me that he has never detected such a cheat in thirty years of 
tuition. A professor of the University at Columbia, South Carolina, told a friend of mine that he 
had known but one such instance, and that in that case the two criminals were forced to leave by their 
classmates. The “ chivalrous Southron” undergraduate, at least while surrounded by his native 
moral atmosphere, considers himself a gentleman first, and a student afterward. When one remem- 
bers the strength of college esprit de corps, these facts exhibit an individual self-respect and upright- 
ness which is ‘astonishing, and which must, I suspect, fill the faculties of Yale and Harvard with envy. 
I must explain that my testimony on this point refers only to South Carolina, and may iPentee have 
drawn too large an inference in extending my eulogium to all Southern students.”— [J. W. Dz Forest, 
in Harper's Magazine, for January, 1869.] 
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N artificial civilization certain persons exempt themselves from 
the necessity of work. They eat the bread which has been 
procured by the sweat of the brows of others ; they skim the surface of 
the thought which has been ploughed by the sweat of the brain of 
others. They are reckoned the favored ones of fortune, and envied. 
Are they blessed? The law of life is, in the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt eat bread. No man can evade that law with impunity. Like all 
God’s laws, it is its own executioner. It has strange penalties annexed 
to it. Would you know them? Go to the park, or the esplanade, or 
the solitude after the night of dissipation, and read the penalties of 
being useless in the sad, jaded, listless countenances,— nay, in the very 
trifles which must be contrived to create excitement artificially. Yet 
these very eyes could, dull as they are, beam with intelligence ; on 
many of those brows is stamped the mark of possible nobility. The 
fact is, that the capacity of eznui is one of the signatures of man’s im- 
mortality. ° 
It is his very greatness which makes inaction misery. If God had 
made us only to be insects, with no nobler care incumbent on us than 
the preservation of our lives, or the pursuit of happiness, we might be 
content to flutter from sweetness to sweetness, and from bud to flower. 
But if men with souls live only to eat, and drink, and be amused, is 
it any wonder if life be darkened with despondency ?” 





\ “LITERATURE, when noble, is not easy; but only when ignoble. 
Literature too is a quarrel, and internecine duel, with the whole World 
of Darkness that lies without one and within one ;—rather a hard 
fight at times.” _ . 





“A BRAVE man, strenuously fighting, fails not of a little triumph now 
and then, to keep him in heart. Everywhere we try at least to give 
the adversary as good as he brings; and, with swift force, or slow 
watchful manceuvre, extinguish this and the other solecism, leave one 
solecism less in God’s creation ; and so froceed with our battle, not 
slacken or surrender in it.” 





“ THERE are hours — and they come to us all at some period of life — 
when the hand of Mystety seems to lie heavy on the soul; when some 
life-shock scatters existence,— leaves it a blank and weary waste hence- 
forth forever, and there appears nothing of hope in all the expanse 
which stretches out, except that merciful gate of death which opens at 
the end ;— hours when the sense of misplaced or ill-requited affection, 
the feeling of personal worthlessness, the uncertainty and meanness of 
all human aims, and a doubt of all human goodness, unfix the soul 
from its old moorings, and leave it drifting, drifting over the vast Infini- 
tude, with an awful sense of solitariness. ‘Then the man whose faith 
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rested on outward Authority, and not on inward life, will find it give 
way,— the authority of the Priest; the authority of the Church; or 
merely the authority of a document proved by miracles and backed by 
prophecy ; the soul,— conscious life hereafter,— God,— will be an awful 
desolate Perhaps. Well, in such moments you doubt all,— whether 
Christianity be true ; whether Christ was man, or God, or a beautiful 
fable. You ask bitterly, like Pontius Pilate, What is Truth? In such 
an hour what remains? I reply, Obedience. Leave those thoughts 
for the present. Act: be merciful and gentle — honest ; force yourself 
to abound in little services ; try and do good to others ; be true to the 
Duty that you know. Zaft must be right, whatever else is uncertain. 
And by all the laws of the human heart, by the Word of God, you shall 
not be left to doubt. Do that much of the will of God which is plain to 
you: ‘you shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.’” 





“Wuo has not felt the working of a rivalry within him, between the 
power of conscience and the power of temptation? Who does not re- 
member those scenes of retirement, when the calculations of eternity 
had gotten a momentary command over the heart ; and time, with all 
its interests and all its vexations, had dwindled into insignificancy be- 
fore them? And who does not remember, how upon his actual en- 
gagement with the objects of time, they resuthed a control as great and 
as omnipotent, as if all the importance of eternity adhered to them — 
how they emitted from them such an impression upon his feelings, as 
to fix and to fascinate the whole man into a subserviency to their 
influence — how, in spite of every lesson of their worthlessness, brought 
home to him at every turn by the rapidity of the seasons, and the 
vicissitudes of life, and the ever-moving progress of his own earthly 
career, and the visible ravages of death among his acquaintances 
around him, and the desolations of his family, and the constant break- 
, ing up of his system of friendships, and the affecting spectacle of all 
that lives and is in motion withering and hastening to the grave ; oh, 
how comes it, that in the face of all this experience, the whole eleva- 
tion of purpose, conceived in the hour of his better understanding, 
should be dissipated and forgotten? Whence the might and whence 
the mystery of that spell, which so binds and so infatuates us to the 
world? What prompts us so to embark the whole strength of our 
eagerness and of our desires in pursuit of interests which we know a 
few little years will bring to utter annihilation? Who is it that imparts 
to them all the charm and all the color of an unfailing durability ? 
Who is it that throws such an air of stability over these earthly taber- 
nacles, as makes them look to the fascinated eye of man like resting 
places for eternity? Who is it that so pictures out the objects of sense, 
and so magnifies the range of their future enjoyment, and so dazzles 
the fond and deceived imagination, that in looking onward through our 
earthly career, it appears like the vista, or the perspective of innumer- 
able ages? | He who is called the god of this world. He who can 
dress the idleness of its waking dreams in the garb of reality. He 
who can poura seducing brilliancy over the panorama of its fleeting 
pleasures and its vain anticipations. He who can turn it into an in- 
strument of deceitfulness, and make it wield such an absolute ascen- 
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dency over all the affections, that man, become the poor slave of its 
idolatries and its charms, puts the authority of conscience, and the 
warnings of the Word of God, and the offered instigations of the Spirit 
of God, and all the lessons of calculation, and the wisdom even of his 
own sound and sober experience, away from him.” 





“ Aw election, whether managed directly by ballot-box on public 
hustings, or indirectly by force of public opinion, or were it even by 
open ale-houses, landlords’ coercion, popular club-law, or whatever 
electoral methods, is always an interesting phenomenon. A mountain 
trembling in great travail, throwing up dust-clouds and absurd noises, 
is visibly there ; uncertain yet what mouse or monster it will give birth 
to. 

Besides it is a most important social act ; nay, at bottom, the one 
important social act. Given the men a people chooses, the people it- 
self, in its exact worth and worthlessness, is given. A heroic people 
chooses heroes, and is happy ; a valet or flunkey people chooses sham 
heroes, what are called quacks, thinking them heroes, and is not 
happy. The grand summary of a man’s spiritual condition, what brings 
out all his herohood and insight, or all his flunkeyhood and horn-eyed 
dimness, is this question put to him, What man dost thou honor? 
Which is thy ideal of a man; or nearest that? So too of a people; 
for a people too, every people, sfeaks its choice,—were it only by 
silently obeying, and not revolting, in the course of a century or so. 

Nor are electoral methods, Reform Bills, and such like, unimportant. 
A people’s electoral methods are, in the long run, the express image of 
its electoral ¢a/ent; tending and gravitating perpetually, irresistibly to 
a conformity with that: and are at all stages very significant of the 
people.” 


THE HAVERSACK, 





HE Weekly Zc/o of Louisiana tells how a North Carolina soldier 
kept tavern : 


MEETING Hore. Expenses.— Are you the keeper of this here tav- 
ern?” inquired a tall lanky individual, belonging to the Regiment, 





North Carolina State troops, and then in the Confederate States 
service. 

“Tam the proprietor of this hotel,” replied the bustling little hotel- 
keeper of an establishment not far from Richmond. “What can I do 
for you?” 

“ What do you ax fur a bed?” said the soldier. 
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“Seven dollars, sir,” responded the gentleman addressed. 

“Only seven dollars, yer say! Well, that is cheap; doggone if it 
aint. Here’s a Confederate five, and there’s a two ; it’s all right, aint 
it, mister?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Boniface, “it is all perfectly correct.” 

“ You hearn him, didn’t you, Jeems?” said the military gentleman, 
addressing one of his companions. 

“T hearn him,” was the response. 

“ And you hearn him, too, didn’t you, Ike?” inquired he of another. 

“In course I did,” was the reply. “I ’spect its all right between 

ou.” 

ee That’s a blessin’ anyhow,” said the soldier. “ And now, mister, ef 
you'd only traveled as far as I hev, you would want to sleep mighty 
sudden.” 

“ Certainly, sir, all right,” exclaimed the landlord, as he proceeded 
to direct a servant to show the gentleman to his apartment. 

The soldier slept soundly ; but very early in the morning he might 
have been seen descending the stairs with the mattress, upon which he 
had slept, carefully tied up and slung over his shoulder. He had not 
proceeded far, however, before he was met by the astonished landlord, 
who indignantly demanded to know what he was doing with that bed. 

“ Gwine to take it out to the regiment,” coolly remarked the soldier. 

“You are, are you?” roared the exasperated landlord ; “how dare 
you carry off my property in that manner?” 

“Your property! Well, Ilike that! Did’nt I give you seven dollars 
for this here bed only last night, and didn’t two of our fellows hear the 
trade? Your property, eh?” 

“The seven dollars you paid me was‘for your logging,” said the pro- 
prietor, growing somewhat irate as he spoke. 

“ Nary lodgin’, ef I know it,” responded the soldier. “I paid you 
what you axed for a bed, and paid yer own price, and-accordin’ to the 
natur of a trade, the bed’s mine.” 

“Well, sir,” interrupted the angry host, “and what do you ask for 
your bed? I want it.” 

“ Now yer talkin’,” replied the North Carolinian, as he dumped the 
bed upon the floor, and carelessly threw himself upon it. “I want to 
be reasonable, and being it’s you, I’ll let you have the bed for fifteen 
dollars.” 

“Fifteen dollars!” gasped the landlord. 

“Jest so,” quietly remarked the soldier ; “ ef a man don’t make one 
hundred per cent., durn me if he can pay hotel expenses.” 

The landlord paid the money, and probably avoided speculating with 
any of the North Carolina troops. 


——- 


“ GENTLEMEN Cows.”— One of our men stopped at an old German 
woman’s house, near Clarendon, on White River, for dinner. He 
found her in much distress on account of the treatment she had re- 
ceived from the vandals. She said to him excitedly, “ They stole mine 
heifers mit calves ; they stole mine cows mit calves; and they stole 
mine steers mit calves.” 
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A Perrect PictureE.— Here is an advertisement on which the stable 
mind may ponder, if it please : — 


For Sale. A Perfect Lady's Horse. Warranted. 


Is it the lady or the horse that is warranted as perfect? Gallantry 
and grammar both incline towards the lady ; common sense, however, 
points rather to the horse. But the word “perfect” may be used as 
denoting a past tense, and meaning something passé, and, if we thus 
construe it, gallantry would forbid us to apply it to the lady, and 
experience ‘would incline us to apply it to the horse. 


1776 AND 1869. 


1776. 
Farmer at the plough, 
Wife milking cow, 
Daughter spinning yarn, 
Son threshing in the barn, 
All happy to a charm. 

1869. 
Farmer gone to see the show, 
Daughter at the piano, 
Madame gaily dressed in satin, 
All the boys learning Latin, 
With a mortgage on the farm. 





A Stronc Likeness.— The following sentence is clipped from a 
recently published novel : — 


“Laura and her father had never been wholly unreserved to each other, and of 
late they had not grown less so.” 


Surely we have seen something like it before! It bears a strong 
resemblance to the relation which Cesar and Pompey, but especially 
Pompey, bore to one another. 





THERE is no country in the world in which wit takes so many 
shapes, or affects as many phases, whether classic or grotesque, as in 
these United States. From a humorist on the staff of the St. Louis 
Republican we have it in a form quite new to us, as follows: 

“ Robert Dexter — King of the New York Zedger and editor of the 
turf. He has a circulation of 2.15, and can trot his mile inside of half 
a million subscribers on a ten cylinder track. All the distinguished 
writers in the country trot for his paper. He learned the art of print- 
ing when he was a colt, and by dint of perseverance linked with a 
native business tact, and a thorough knowledge of the value of adver- 
tising, under the saddle and to harness, he has in his maturity become 
a millionaire. He is a perfect gentleman, 17} hands high, of a rich 
glossy color and faultless symmetry. He may be seen almost any day 
when the weather is fine, trotting around the Zedger office, or writing 
his editorials in the Central Park.—Onward. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes : —I was standing at a railway-station in 
the Black Country the other day, when my attention was arrested by 
an altercation between the station-master and a huge collier, the oc- 
cupant of a third-class carriage. “You must pay for the dog, I tell 
you,” said the station-master, pointing to a fine specimen of the b 
type, which sat, bandy-legged, and blinking serenely, beneath the seaf. 
“T sho’,” returned the collier curtly. “Then he must come out,” re- 
joined the station-master. “ Fotch him out, then.” The dog, seeming 
to understand it all, seconded his master’s invitation by a slight lifting 
of the upper lip and a wicked gleam in his eyes. He went on by that 
train, and no fare was paid for him. 





A SMOCK-FROCK philosopher whom I once met in the country, com- 
pared wife-beating to threshing a sack of flour. “ You may knock all 
the fine out of it,” he said, “ but ‘pend ’pon it the coorse will stop be- 
hind.” The more I think of this saying the profounder it becomes. 





Womanty Wispom.—The author of “A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women,” among many other startling suggestions and assertions, states 
that “If a woman is ever to be wise or sensible, the chances are that 
she will have become so somewhere between thirty and forty.”—Cas- 
sell’s Magazine. 


——— 


A CtassicaL Con. 
For the use of the Ladies’ College. 
Why is that, which is useful and pleasant as well, 
Like you, as you Time’s languid pulse eye 
While your lover is absent? What, cannot you tell ? 
Because, dear, you, till he come, dull sigh [utile cum dulci] ! 





In 1863 died in Paris, at an advanced age, Horace Vernet, a 
painter who had achieved all the honors of his vocation — renown, 
popularity, court favor, and whose death was announced as that of one 
of the great painters of France. Whether the works of Vernet belong 
to the higher kind of artistic work, the creative, or whether it be the 
product of mere talent and imitative faculty, whereby, through skilful 
grouping, liveliness of expression, the crowding of canvasses, appeals 
to popular feeling, and prosaic fidelity of details, are produced pictures 
captivating at once to the general eye, and solidly effective even from 
some sterling qualities — this, time, the assayer, must determine. We 
will, however, venture to doubt whether one intrusted to make a choice 
collection of pictures — pictures with genial meanings, appealing to the 
deeper sense of the beautiful, pictures with calm resources that draw 
you back to them — would do wisely to lay out much upon a Vernet. 
But thi’ we will say, that not for much would we have missed possess- 
ing an offspring of his tongue —a sample of that subtle wit for which 
the French have a merited name. A young painter, whom Vernet sus- 
pected of belonging to a clique of his detractors, brought him two 
drawings, begging him, with many compliments, to give a candid 
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opinion of them. Vernet took one of the drawings, looked at it a 
moment, and then, without having seen the companion drawing, gave 
it back to the young painter, saying, “ 7 prefer the other.” —The Galaxy. 








REVIEWS. 


Poems. By Mollie E. Moore. Houston, Texas: E. H. Cushing. 
1869. 


N the several compilations of Southern poems that appeared at the 
close of the war, there was one piece that we believe never failed to 
appear, a piece of no great pretension, and yet with some indescribable 
quality about it that excited, in one reader at least, a curiosity to see 
more of the writings of its author. . That curiosity is now gratified by 
the appearance of this volume, and we perceive with pleasure that our 
belief that Miss Moore is a writer of no ordinary talents, is more than 
justified. 

There has been much pleasing verse written recently by Southern 
women, and some of very noble quality ; but the most has been gentle, 
tender, and weak. The tones of the lyre are sweet, but it has but few 
strings, and the hand that strikes it is feeble. But in these poems be- 
fore us, we perceive a richness of fancy, a depth of pathos, imaginative 
power, and mastery of expression, that, in our opinion, entitles their 
author to take at once a high place among her most gifted sisters. 

Two stanzas from that very remarkable group of portraits, called 
Mes Amis, will show the easy strength, the melody and career of her 
versification, the rhythm being one which, from its very simplicity and 
familiarity, it is difficult to make effective. 


Tall, odorous grass and rustling reed 
Waved idly by a broad lagoon ; 
And there the hunter reined his steed : 
The shadows of a broad mid-noon. 
Were short and round beneath the trees, 
Whose beard-like moss hung calm and still, 
As sails of ships upon the seas 
Where winds are charmed by evil will. 


A tender lily’s slender stalk 

Beside the marsh grew green and bland ; 
One broad pimeto poised a hawk 

That dared the hunter’s practised hand ; 
A single swan swam on the lake, 

With royal breast and graceful wing ; 
But down the rich and gloomy brake 

There stirred no other living thing. 
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The annexed piece will show how she handles a familiar theme. 
We call this masterly work : 


THE BIRD IN THE DAGGER TREE. 


A mocking-bird sings in our dagger-tree ! 
About and above for days, 

Above and about the sharp-edged leaves 
She hovered! With manifold ways 


She strove to enter the heart of the shade, 
But ever the leaves, like spears, 

Held her at bay, ’till her breast was wrung 
And her wings were shaken with fears ; 


Till all on a sudden the sly South wind 
Stole in from the open sea, 

And showed her the way ; and the bird flew in 
And sang in the Dagger-tree ! 


She sings, and the tree he thrills to the Keart 
Whenever her voice is heard! a 

But no bird knows of this entrance way, €* ° 
None save the mocking-bird ! a 


Dear love, you fenced me out of your heart,’ 
You wounded me, held me at bay, > * 
With sneer or smile, ’till my breast was wrung 
And my heart bled day on day : 


But all on a sudden some fair chance came, 
(Sudden and fair and unknown ! ) 

And showed me the way, and my heart passed in 
And dwelt in your heart alone! 


Hidden away from the envying world 
I rest, with a rest divine ! 

But no heart knows of this entrance way, 
Dear Love, no heart save mine ! 


Other pieces, for example Géenfruin, display imagination of a very 
high order, and even the slightest are far above mediocrity. We draw: 
no comparisons, which is an ungracious task ; but were we called upon 
to name the two chief poets among the women of our Southern land, 
Miss Moore would be one of the two. 





1. Adventures in the Wilderness, or Camp Life in the Adirondacks. By 
William H. H. Murray. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


2. Zhe Trapper’s Guide. By J. Newhouse. Edited by the Oneida 
Community. New York: Oakley, Mason & Co. 


THERE seems to be no reason to fear that the American wildernesses 
will not be properly panegyrized. Cooper’s fascinating stories, although 
we are rapidly forgetting them, placed the wilderness in the region of 
pure romance, the home of white and copper-colored demigods. 
Keen-sighted Thoreau, without going very far from home, gave them a 
wonderfully truthful and realistic expression, and told us secrets about 
them, the like of which we shall not hear again. Major Winthrop 
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explicated them in fine language, yet even in his most expansive 
moments — and they were many — so mixed himself up with them that 
the reader, perpetually called upon to look through Nature up to 
Nature’s Winthrop, finally got tired. Then Mr. Samuel Bowles, of the 
Springfield Republican, went to Colorado, and enjoyed himself to the 
top of his bent among those varied aspects of out-of-door life that were 
ever changing — except in regard to shirts. And now we have Mr, 
Murray, who has delighted himself and would delight others with the 
Adirondack wilderness. And then we recall Thoreau, whom Curtis so 
well calls the “ Fine Ear” and “ Sharp Eye” of the woods — Thoreau, 
with his Indian insight, his broad Pantheistic sympathies in which his 
individuality was so completely lost that his voice was but an echo of 
the wilderness — and thinking of this amiable savage we wonder why 
it is that these later tourists cannot cast off their civilized affectations 
with their white shirts when they enter the sincere woods. For in their 
brusque enthusiasm there is the suggestion of the novice, just as slang 
is never so unpleasant as when used by one whom we suspect does not 
wholly understand it. 

Perhaps the world has no serious concern in those gentlemen who 
go into the wilderness with rifles and woolen shirts, so long as they 
stay there ; it is only when they come back with the materials for a 
book that the world, who reads books, becomes interested in their 
being remanded to hard labor and damp leaves, and the more conge- 
nial company of bears and wild cats. But as bears and panthers do 
not read books, even when written in their praise, we may expect the 
regular return of these enthusiasts to civilization long enough to pub- 
lish, ere they plunge into the wilderness where unhappily their works 
do not follow them. That there are some gentlemen who may be and 
are possibly individually benefited by this voluntary exile we are will- 
ing to admit, but when they continue to -obtrusively and boisterously 
escape, we can imagine society wrought to such a pitch at last as to 
pay a reasonable bounty for their scalps. 

Of such kind is Mr. William H. H. Murray, of Meriden, Conn. 
He has lately escaped from the Adirondacks, and has a good deal to 
tell us about it, which he does in a rapid, breathless sort of way, as if 
he were very anxious to get back again before the fish are all caught 
or the deer are all shot. He tells us “ Why he goes there,” and “ How 
to get there,” and his practical hints of the easiest way of getting out 
of civilization are very instructive, although it appears that on entering 
“ Brown’s Tract,” it is the proper thing to go and stand by John Brown’s 
grave, where, “if you are an American,” certain “ memories will throng 
into your head, and you will continue your journey a better man or 
purer woman from ever so brief a visit t6 the grave of one who is,” etc., 
etc. This novel method of getting into a proper frame of mind to 
catch trout is, it will be observed, only efficacious with the American citi- 
zen, and the English tourist had better not try it. Then Mr. Murray 
tells us at what houses to stop, advertises gratuitously the best guides, 
and lingers long and lovingly on certain pancakes made by “ Mother 
Johnson.” “Bless her soul,” says the Nature-and-pancake-loving Mur- 
ray, “ how her fat, good-natured face glowed with delight as she saw us 
empty those dishes.” ‘Then there was “ Uncle Palmer,” at Long Lake, 
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whose virtues as a host were so great as to render Mr. Murray utterly 
unable to characterize them in decent English, and he is fain to say 
“Uncle Palmer’s long table is the very best spot to find yourself when 
hungry and tired.” It is possible that “find yourself” is used by Mr. 
Murray in the Western sense of “provide.” Then there is the camp 
bill of fare, in which trout appear cooked in seven different ways, over 
which the really festive Murray, who looks upon Nature generally as 
something good to eat, audibly smacks his lips. ‘“ Now imagine,” says 
this wilderness lover, “that you have been out for eight hours with a 
cool, appetizing mountain breeze blowing in your face, and such a bill 
of fare, and then tell me if it looks like starvation.” We should say 
that it certainly did not —for Murray. “If,” he philosophically adds, 
“aman cannot make a pound of flesh per day on that diet, I pity 
him.” And this is the real value of the wilderness ; to have an appe- 
tite ; to gain a pound of flesh a day ; to “find yourself” at Uncle Pal- 
mer’s table ; to gorge the pancakes of the too-indulgent Mother John- 
son — what, we may well ask, is our sickly civilization to this ! 

Mr. Murray’s description of the catching of a trout is without excep- 
tion the most extravagant piece of writing we have ever met, even 
among the most enthusiastic sporting chroniclers. It is gorgeous 
French, badly translated. The larger the trout the greater the strain 
upon his fancy. Language, Mr. Murray repeatedly tells us, fails to 
describe his sensations in hooking this fish, or landing that. But, 
unfortunately, it seldom prevents him from attempting it. And it “is 
the attempt and not the deed confounds” us utterly. What Mr. Mur- 
ray would say about fishing if language didn’t fail him we dare not 
contemplate. 

The rest of the book is a succession of views of insignificant details 
seen under Mr. Murray’s peculiar mental microscope of extra magni- 
fying power. Camp episodes that are familiar to most tourists and all 
Californians are told with youthful boisterousness and unskillful slang. 
The novice is dreadfully apparent in all the enthusiasm. And the book 
fitly terminates with “ A Ride with a Mad Horse in a Freight Car ”— 
one of the best specimens of the worst style of modern small sensation- 
alism that we have been permitted to study. An unpleasant combina- 
tion of the extravagances of Major Winthrop and Guy Livingstone, it 
is only valuable to the reader from the fact that it sends back a lurid 
flash upon all that goes before, and excuses him from placing any 
reliance upon Mr. Murray’s correctness as an observer of Nature, or 
what is natural. 


It is a positive relief to turn from Among the Adirondacks and Mr, 
William H. H. Murray, to Zhe Zrapper’s Guide and Mr. J. Newhouse 
of the Oneida Community. After Murray’s extravagance, Newhouse’s 
severely practical book is invested with preternatural charms. For 
Mr. Murray makes books, and Mr. Newhouse makes traps. There is 
but one Arofitable method of catching fur-bearing animals, says Mr. 
Newhouse, namely, by “steel traps.” Shooting is “a very wasteful 
method.” Grazing shots “cut a furrow in the fur sometimes several 
inches in length, shaving every hair in its course as with a razor.” 
That men should go into the wilderness for any other purpose than to 
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get fur or exterminate wild animals, of course is not Mr. Newhouse’s 
business to inquire. He tells us “ what wages a man is likely to make 
at trapping.” “I,” he says, “have made seven dollars a day for a five 
weeks’ trip.” “A man that once trapped with me caught fifty-three 
muskrats in one night, which at present prices would be worth fifteen 
dollars and ninety cents.” Mr. Murray’s three-pound trout, and the 
purely zsthetic rapture of catching it, pale before this pecuniary figure. 
Murray may pipe, but Newhouse woos us to the wilderness with a 
music we all understand. 

In trapping, man matches cunning with cunning. Trapping we should 
say is profoundly meditative. It requires not only knowledge of the 
habits but of the weaknesses of animals /ere nature. ‘Thus we learn 
that mink can be “attracted any distance” by a peculiarly delicate 
perfume, “prepared from the decomposition of eels.” This ancient 
and fish-like odor lures your purely sensual mink to his own destruc- 
tion. In these professional studies Mr. Newhouse is often instructive, 
and always amusing, although his general knowledge of zoology is 
sometimes imperfect. The few sketches by trappers and other “ pro- 
fessionals” are interesting from their realism, evident truthfulness, and 
absence of sensational effect. The simplicity of detail which makes 
“Robinson Crusoe” so effective, gives a charm to these “ narratives” 
which Mr. Murray cannot awaken with all his anatomy of experience 
and sensation. There is a practical value to Mr. Newhouse’s book 
which might make it valuable even if less entertaining.— Zhe Overland 
Monthly. 


Lhe Malay Archipelago; the Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of 
Paradise, etc. By Alfred Russell Wallace. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 


A GREAT deal of deserved attention has justly been drawn to Mr. 
Wallace’s new work on the Malay Archipelago. It is in every respect 
one of the most genuine and thorough works of travel we have ever 
perused. Mr. Wallace returned home six years ago, but he has had 
many thousand specimens to examine and classify, and in these days 
of rapid writing it is gratifying to know that for so many years a work 
has been simmering in an author’s mind. Travels, in these days, must 
be sensational, and Mr. Wallace’s sensations are the Orang-Utan and 
the Bird of Paradise, which appear in every variety of artistic illustra- 
tion. The work has many elements of popularity, but Mr. Wallace’s 
enthusiastic devotion to his favourite science, entomology, and the posi- 
tive results at which he has arrived, will be peculiarly interesting to the 
esoteric circle of scientific readers. That devotion is indeed great. 
He dilates with joy over a superb ‘ bug,’ and has given us a close de- 
scription of his sensations of intense excitement when he discovered 
the Croesus butterfly. ‘On taking it out of my net and opening the 
glorious wings, my heart began to beat violently, the blood rushed to 
my head, and I have felt much more like fainting than I have done 
when in apprehension of immediate death. I had a headache the rest 
of the day, so great was the excitement produced by what will appear 
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to most people a very inadequate cause.’ Those who love ferns — and 
in these days who does not love them ?—will read with envy and de- 
light of fern-trees that raise their fronds thirty feet in the air. Mr. 
Wallace gives a very pleasing picture of many of the tribes, though a 
picture the reverse of pleasing is to be given of many other tribes, and 
thinks that some energetic missionaries might do much good, but then 
they must not be trading missionaries but men of a genuine stamp, like 
the Jesuit missionaries of Singapore. Mr. Wallace does not positively 
state what, nevertheless, his words imply, that accredited missionaries 
from England are also traders. Mr. Wallace’s great object was Natural 
History, but his remarks on the ethnology and physical geography of a 
remote region so rarely visited by travellers are exceedingly valuable. 
The archipelago, as a whole, is comparable with any division of the 
globe —it is, indeed, a broken-up and dismembered continent, and it 
has islands larger than France or the Austrian empire. There are 
many interesting evidences to prove that the great islands of Java, Su- 
matra, and Borneo, at a recent geological epoch formed part of the 
Asian continent, and the other islands form a distant division approxi- 
mating to Australia and New Guinea. Mr. Wallace divides the in- 
habitants into Malay or yellow, and Papuan or black; but we are 
somewhat surprised at his identifying the Papuans with the Polynesians, 
as the prevalent ethnological opinion identifies them with the Malayans. 
He has a striking description of the wonders of a coral sea ; but he 
maintains that the animals and plants of the tropics are not more bril- 
liantly coloured than those of the temperate regions. He draws a 
contrast between savages and civilized beings which is by no means 
flattering to civilized beings. We think that Mr. Wallace shows to 
least advantage when he deserts his proper path as a scientific observer. 
During his residence in the archipelago, Mr. Wallace independently 
worked out that idea of natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest, which is known almost exclusively as Darwinism.—Zondon 
Society. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. With forty-two 

illustrations by John Tenniel. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


To say that this little volume is the most originally entertaining and 
delightful child’s story that ever grown reader enjoyed, may appear ex- 
travagant and not very comprehensive criticism. But we know no 
other way to describe the pleasure that we get from Alice’s adventures 
—a pleasure that is as difficult to analyze as the sensation we experi- 
ence in that odd mixture of childish simplicity and archness which we 
call “cunning.” It is not only the grown-up humor with which the 
story overflows —as in the idea of representing the Mock Turtle as a 
bona fide creature, or the delicious description of the trial of the Knave 
of Hearts before a jury of small and bewilderingly stupid animals — 
but the remarkable skill with which this grown-up humor is made to 
appear entirely consistent with the odd fancies of a clever little girl of 
six years. Outside of the works of the world’s few great humorists we 
know of nothing as truly and laughably grotesque as the “Mad Tea 
Party,” which Alice attended in all the zazve and sweet seriousness of 
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childhood. And in the capital conceit of making the animals argue 
with Alice about her lessons, snap her up on verbal mistakes, infelici- 
ties and improprieties of conduct, and in short, reflect in this wonderful 
dream of hers what must have been the frequent experiences of her 
waking moments, there is Art of no common quality. 

Who the author, Lewis Carroll, may be, we have no means of know- 
ing. The book is a reprint from an English work, which has been 
deservedly praised by the best critics in England and America. That 
he or she is a humorist whose versatility would suggest other equally 
good performances for older audiences, we offer part of the dreadful 
burlesque which zwou/d come into Alice’s head, when she tried to repeat 
the well-known composition commencing—* You are old, father 
William :” 


“You are old, Father William,” the young man said, 
“And your hair has become very white ; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your head — 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 


“Tn my youth,” father William replied to his son, 
“T feared it might injure the brain ; 
But now that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
Why, I do it again and again.” ' 


“You are old,” said the youth, “as I mentioned before, 
And have grown most uncommonly fat ; 
Yet you turned a back-somersault in at the door — 
Pray, what is the reason of that?” 


‘In my youth,” said the sage, as he shook his gray locks, 
*  “T kept all my limbs very supple 
By the use of this ointment — one shilling the box — 
Allow me to sell you a couple.” 


—The Overland Monthly. 





Italy, Florence, and Venice, From the French of H. Taine. By J. Du- 
rand. 8vo, pp. 385. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


Tus is a companion volume to M. Taine’s book on Rome and 
Naples, which appeared in an English dress about a year ago. The au- 
thor visited Italy in 1864, (though the date, by a strange oversight, is 
not mentioned in the volume now before us,) and his observations upon 
the political situation of the country and such social peculiarities as 
arose from political causes, have now lost much of their value. These 
observations are fortunately few, nor were they ever very profound. 
M. Taine is not a student of public affairs, nor a keen observer of popu- 
lar characteristics. Of Italian life and manners, he learned no more 
than the mere guide-book tourist can see in hotels, galleries, and public 
conveyances, and what he saw he tells no better than many have told 
the same things before him, and not so well as at least one or two 
American travellers whom we could mention. It is as a critic of art 
that he demands our attention, and in this particular he far surpasses 
nine-tenths of all the writers on such topics with whom English readers 
are familiar. The eloquence and rapidity of his style, the refinement 
of his esthetic sense, and the keenness of his philosophy, invest his 
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pages with an interest and a brilliancy which must charm every body. 
Yet there is something lacking in his appreciation of paintings, there is 
a coldness even in the midst of his enthusiasm, which leave the mind 
unsatisfied. The fact is, he writes like a man of the world, to whom 
the inner religious sentiment of art is only half revealed. He judges 
of paintings only with the head ; but there are certain works — above 
all, for instance, those of Fra Angelico — which must be judged by the 
heart.— Zhe Catholic World. 





The Villa on the Rhine. By Berthold Auerbach. New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt. 


THE first two books of the “Villa” are charming. They exhibit 
wit, freshness, honesty, vigor, a keen insight into human nature, good- 
humor, and good sense. Artistically they are well constructed. In- 
stead of tedious descriptions of the characters, the characters are 
allowed to develop themselves ; and the author exhibits an accuracy of 
analysis and a thorough and minute power of moral dissection which 
produces for the reader a succession of delightful surprises. There 
are occasional deep incisions which lay open the core of the human 
heart, and excite admiration at the steady hand of the master, as well 
as interest in the intricate machinery which they lay bare. Moreover, 
the tone of the book is healthful; its atmosphere is charged with a 
moral ozone ; it invigorates one to the point of exhilaration. After 
the absinthe of Braddon, and the doctored Port of Ouida, it is as re- 
freshing as a draught from the pure springs of the rock ; it restores 
_jaded nature like the salt air of the sea-side, after the carburetted 

atmospheres of a ball-season. But this does not continue: wit and 
freshness and good sense are swallowed up in philosophical inquiry. 
Love continues ; the people make metaphysical love to one another. 
They analyze their sensations, and express them in technical formu- 
lary! Could anything be more hopelessly German, or tedious, or better 
calculated to make the reader close the volume with a sigh ?—Zhe Over- 
land Monthly. 


Poems. By Theophilus H. Hill. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 
1869. 


THERE is both genuine poetry and genuine feeling in this unpreten- 
tious little volume. The writer, whom we suppose to be young, has 
done well to confine himself within unambitious limits for the present ; 
but judging from his clear facile expression, and the command which 
he here exhibits of versification, we may expect him to try his powers 
in a higher flight. 

Some reminiscences of Shelley float through these poems, and once 
or twice he has, no doubt unconsciously, reproduced Shelley’s thoughts ; 
for instance, (p. 58) “the languid zephyrs” “lying tipsy and overpow- 
ered around the luscious lilac flowers,” is only Shelley’s rose — 


“__ —— the scent it gives 





Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thieves.” 
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So also — 


“Tf that night good night can be 
When I bid adieu to thee” 


is an echo of 


“ Good night? Ah no, the night is ill 
That severs those it should unite.” 


The following extract from Varcissus is a good specimen of Mr. Hill’s 
versification : 


“ Shouldst thou, like Narcissus, guess 
Half of thine own loveliness, 
Though his fate were surely thine, 
Echo’s never would be mine ! 
Shouldst thou half thy charms discover, 
Maiden, peerless as thou art, 
Hope would droop within thy lover, 
Die upon his loyal heart ; 
Love, though mine, with hope would perish ; 
I, with life itself would part, 
Sooner than survive to cherish 
Thee, as other than thou art! 
Knowing all thou wert before, 
Self thou learnedst to adore ; 
Seeing what thou then wouldst be, 
I no more could bend the knee: 
Love, though mine, would not retain 
Fond regret for one so vain, 
Longer than the fountain kept 
On its bosom ripples made 
By the tears Narcissus wept, 
When, by self to self betrayed, 
In the sparkling depths below, 
He beheld the rosy glow 
Waning on his cheeks of snow ; 
While from out his haggard eyes 
All the light that in them lay, 
Like the tints of twilight skies, 
Faded mournfully away !” 
—The Statesman, 


The Life of Fohn Fames Audubon. By Mrs. J. J. Audubon. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 1869. 


Tue fact that Audubon, like all discoverers and explorers who have 
published an account of their labors, has been to so large an extent 
his own biographer, giving so many details of his doings and habits, 
and so many illustrations of his spirit and character, in the great work 
which is the monument of his fame, has perhaps made the public less 
eager for a life of him than it otherwise would have been. It is now 
eighteen years since his death, and this biography, edited by his widow, 
is the first and only one that has appeared. And this is essentially an 
autobiography, being made up almost entirely of extracts from his pri- 
vate journals, which seem to have been very copious and full, contain- 
ing often a minute account of the doings of each day. 

We learn from the introduction that this volume was first published 
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in London in 1867, and that it comprises only about one-fifth of the 
matter which was placed in the hands of the publisher by the widow. 
We are further told that should Mrs. Audubon recover her MSS. from 
the London house, between whom and herself some unfortunate misun- 
derstanding seems to have arisen, other volumes similar to the present 
one may be looked for. Within a reasonable limit, say to the extent 
of one more volume at least, we should be glad to see this purpose 
carried out, because the book before us is one of unquestionable inter- 
est and value, not only for its relation to the life of the illustrious 
naturalist, but also on account of the spirited and graphic pictures 
which it contains of the border and backwoods life of this country. 
If other matter equally good and entertaining remains, it should be 
given to the public. 

Audubon lived in a period of our history which is fast receding from 
view, and of which the personal memoirs and portraitures are by no 
means abundant. He was a keen, sympathetic observer not merely of 
the birds and animals, but of men and things generally ; and, though 
by no means a first-class literary workman, there are yet at times won- 
derful vividness and truth about some of his off-hand sketches which, 
of their kind, it would not be easy to match. How clearly the coon- 
hunter of Kentucky, loading his rifle, stands before one in the follow- 
ing passage: 

“The hunter has taken an axe from the wood-pile, and, returning, assures us that 
the night is clear, and that we shall have rare sport. He blows through his rifle to 
ascertain that it is clear, examines his flint, and thrusts a feather into the touch-hole. 
To a leathern bag swung at his side is attached a powder-horn ; his sheathed knife is 
there also; below hangs a narrow strip of home-spun linen. He takes from his bag 
a bullet, pulls with his teeth the wooden stopper from his powder-horn, lays the ball 
on one hand, and with the other pours the powder upon it until it is just overtopped. 
Raising the horn to his mouth, he again closes it with the stopper, and restores it to 
its place. He introduces the powder into the tube, springs the box of his gun, greases 
the ‘patch’ over some melted tallow, or damps it, then places it on the honeycombed 
muzzle of his piece. The bullet is placed on the patch over the bore, and pressed 
with the handle of the knife, which now trims the edges of the linen. The elastic 
hickory rod, held with both hands, smoothly pushes the ball to its bed: once, twice, 
thrice has it rebounded. The rifle leaps as it were into the hunter’s arms, the feather 
is drawn from the touch-hole, the powder fills the pan, which is closed. ‘Now Iam 
ready,’ cries the woodsman.” 


It is worthy of note that neither of the great American ornithologists 
was in the strict sense an American. Wilson was a Scotch weaver, 
who came to this country when a young man; and Audubon, though 
born in Louisiana, then a French colony, passed his youth, and was 
educated, in France, of which country his father was a native. His 
mother was a Spanish lady. Wilson brought out his work in this coun- 
try, but Audubon was compelled to seek the patronage of British 
capital. 

Audubon seems to have conceived his passion for ornithology while a 
youth in France, where he received lessons in drawing from David, and 
first exercised his hand in tracing objects of natural history. He also 
made collections of European birds, and displeased his father, who 
was a rigid disciplinarian, by his wild and wandering habits. His sub- 
sequent career presents a series of experiences and adventures remark- 
ably curious and animated. At the age of seventeen we find him, a 
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gay, handsome youth, established in the country on one of his father’s 
estates, called Mill Grove, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, passing his 
time in hunting, fishing, drawing, attending balls and parties, and rais- 
ing all sorts of fowls. He is an admirable marksman, an expert swim- 
mer, a good dancer and skater, plays on the flute and violin, is skilled 
in training dogs, and in stuffing and preserving animals and birds, has 
great bodily strength, and great beauty of form and feature. At this 
age he was preposterously fond of dress, and loved to hunt in black 
satin breeches, pumps, and ruffled shirts, obtained from Paris. 

This is his May-day, his flowering season, and the efflorescence is 
quite extraordinary ; but the bitter winds and storms and the nipping 
frosts are sure to follow. He marries at the age of twenty-eight, moves 
to the West, and in various business ventures at Louisville and Hen- 
dersonville his property, which is considerable, is entirely swept away, 
mainly because of his own preoccupation and distaste for business. 
Then follows the A°neid of his life —his wanderings in the West and 
South-west ; his struggles to earn a livelihood, which he does as a 
crayon portrait-painter and teacher of drawing ; his passionate pursuit 
of his beloved birds ; his adventures in Kentucky and along the Mis- 
sissippi— twelve checkered years, putting his patience and purpose to 
the severest tests, but rich in ornithological studies and experiences. 
At one time, in New Orleans, he is too poor to buy a book to write his 
journal in ; but, on hearing that an expedition is talked of to survey 
the boundary line between Mexico and the United States, his spirits 
revive, and, thirsting for new fields of adventure, he writes to President 
Monroe for an appointment as draughtsman and naturalist to the expe- 
dition. The project lightens his heart instantly, and in imagination he 
sees the new and rare birds which await him in those unexplored regions. 
He seeks a recommendation from Vanderlyn, the historical painter, then 
living in New Orleans, and with the perspiration streaming down his face, 
the obscure naturalist opens his portfolio, and lays his drawings out before 
the critical eye of the famous artist. Vanderlyn is impressed, and 
gives him a complimentary note, evidently feeling that he is not the 
mendicant he at first sight took him to be. But, unluckily, Audubon 
does not go to the Pacific, and, a few years later, desperately bent on 
improving his financial condition, he turns dancing-master at Bayou 
Sara, where his wife holds a position as governess. His music and 
instructions are appreciated, and his pecuniary prospects brighten. On 
one occasion he is requested by his delighted pupils and their festive 
parents to dance to his own music, which he does till the whole room 
comes down in thunders of applause. 

He is forty-six years old before his own earnings, added to those of 
his brave and hopeful wife, furnish him with the little capital with which 
he hopes to take the first step toward publishing his drawings. Meet- 
ing only with discouragement in this country, he sets sail for England, 
where he arrives in July, 1826. 

The story of his labors and trials, and his final complete success 
abroad, as told by himself in this volume, is specially interesting, but 
we have no room to detail it here. His drawings are published by 
subscription, and in a style that eclipses anything of the kind before 
known. When completed, he undertakes in Edinburgh his “ American 
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Ornithological Biography,” the first volume of which is brought out in 
1831, and which is alsoa great success. Before the final completion of 
his works, he makes several return visits to this country, and extends 
his rambles North, South, and West in quest of new material. In 
1846, the first volume of his “ Quadrupeds of North America” is pub- 
lished, but he is not able to complete the work. His mind and 
strength fail him, and in January, 1851, he passes peacefully away. 
The second volume of the “Quadrupeds” is mostly prepared by his 
sons Victor and John, and has been published since their father’s 
death. 

We find no confirmation in this volume of the story generally current 
that two hundred of Audubon’s first drawings were destroyed by mice 
while stowed away in achest in Philadelphia. The only allusion to any 
accident to his works is in his journal of March, 1822, where he says 
that he “opened a chest with two hundred of my bird portraits in it, 
and found them sorely damaged by the breaking of a bottle containing 
a quantity of gunpowder.” <A fact of such moment as the total de- 
struction of the labor of years would certainly not have been passed 
over in silence by his widow, who must have known of such an occur- 
rence. 

Audubon seems to have been a flowing, picturesque character, not 
profound or imposing, but ardent, luxuriant, and genuine, and reaching 
his goal through great hardship and difficulties less by force of will and 
iron tenacity of purpose than by his copious animal spirits and his un- 
quenchable enthusiasm. He is indeed the ideal of the hunter-natural- 
ist, and the halo of romance surrounds his whole career. Ordinary 
worldly people looked upon him as more than half-mad, and his long 
hair and beard and his strange goings and comings confirmed them in 
the theory ; but he was only madly in love with his pursuit — his ideal. 
He had the stuff in him of which poets and prophets are made; and 
in his enthusiasm, his impressibility, his unworldliness, his simplicity, 
his love of nature, his good faith, etc., he suggests and is allied to some 
of the finest characters in history. He had a lively and a picturesque, 
but not a profound or comprehensive, sense of things; on hearing 
Sidney Smith preach he was led to think more deeply, he said, than 
ever before in his life. 

However, he was, perhaps, just what he should have been for the 
work he had undertaken. His inspiration was genuine ; and we mean 
no dispraise when we say that love of nature and of copying natural 
forms, rather than the love of science, was the mainspring of his career. 
To his delight in the rod and gun and in wild sports and rambles, his 
ambition to do something for science came as the finish and crown, 
utilizing and sanctifying the whole. And herein we have an import- 
ant clue to his success. In the pursuits of natural history, above all 
others, a born lover of the chase for its own sake, and of the exhilara- 
tions of streams and woods, has a great vantage-ground to begin with. 
This vantage-ground Audubon originally had, though, as stated, his 
passion in the end was entirely bent into the service of science. 

His work is most unrivalled, perhaps, in the department in which his 
artist faculty for copying nature comes into play — namely, in his draw- 
ings. It is here that he distances Wilson and all other competitors at 
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home or abroad. The more his drawings are studied by the light of 
nature, the more wonderful will appear their spirit and truth. He not 
only paints the form and color of the bird, but its manners also. Its 
most characteristic and instantaneous attitude is seized with a grace and 
a completeness all but marvellous. There is no end to the observations 
that may be made upon the birds, or to the biographies of them that 
may be written ; but all future artists in this field will copy more or 
less Audubon’s groups and figures. 

In painting the birds with his pen he does not achieve the same rela- 
tive success. His ear is less skilled than his eye. His “ Ornitholo- 
gical Biography ” is a monument of industry and acute observation, 
and its value in that particular field is beyond price ; but the reader 
may be excused if he feels at times that many unimportant facts are 
given —facts which are not characteristic or interesting, and which do 
not help him to identify and “place” that particular species. His 
style is generally graphic and well-timed, yet it seldom rises into any 
literary importance, while it occasionally degenerates into a goody- 
goody strain, that may do credit to his heart but not to his head. 
Nuttall, though he lacked Audubon’s ambition and enthusiasm, had a 
much more discriminating ear, and is far more successful in reporting 
the characteristic notes and songs of the different birds. 

Compared with Wilson, Audubon has not only the advantage of being 
much the superior draughtsman, but his text is much more copious and 
full, and his list of species fuller. Wilson began to publish at a much 
earlier day relatively to his studies and observations. Audubon’s re- 
searches not only extended over a longer period of time, but comprised 
within their range a much larger extent of territory. In point of ac- 
curacy of observation and manner of presentation, there is not much 
choice between them. 

Audubon was twenty-eight years old when Wilson began to publish, 
and though he had then long been known among his friends and ac- 
quaintances as an ardent naturalist, he seems never to have heard of 
Wilson or his book until the latter came into his store in Louisville in 
1810. Neither had Wilson any knowledge of Audubon, and he opened 
his eyes very wide when the Louisville merchant, from whom he wanted 
only a subscription to his work, showed him a collection of drawings 
superior to his own, and containing birds he had never seen or heard 
of. It is evident that Wilson thenceforth looked upon Audubon with a 
jealous eye. He was silent to all of Audubon’s generous offers, treated 
him coldly when they met afterward in Philadelphia, and in the ninth 
volume of his “ American Ornithology ” speaks of his visit to Louisville 
in terms unusually severe, and conveys an impression very wide from 
the truth, if Audubon is to be credited. 

In person Audubon was finely formed, and in his mature life, with 
his hair falling to his shoulders, his open throat, his keen eye, and ani- 
mated movements, was a figure of mark wherever he appeared. In 
the streets of Edinburgh he attracted much notice, and says that his 
hair gave him as much notoriety as his drawings did. He was perhaps 
a little boyish and immature in certain phases of his character, and his 
eagerness for fame, which occasionally breaks out in his journal, is 
hardly consistent with his really noble and fervid aspirations. But it 
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must be remembered that he has not the cold reserve and the caution 
of the Anglo-Saxon character, and the stories of his vanity and self- 
glorification have their origin in his boyish frankness and a certain 
transparency, rather than in any undue preponderance of conceit. 
Take him all in all, he is one of the most striking figures in our history, 
while the service he has rendered to ornithology surpasses perhaps the 
work of any other one man who ever lived.— Zhe Nation. 


Problematic Characters. A Novel. By Friedrich Spielhagen. Trans- 
lated by Prof. Schele de Vere. (Author’s Edition.) New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 


FREIDRICH SPIELHAGEN occupies a distinguished place among 
German novelists. His works, in some respects, seem to approach 
an English type of fiction more nearly than those of his best known 
German contemporaries. Realistic and minute in his details, his 
characters are sharply defined and full of energy and originality, and 
his incidents novel and striking. He has this advantage also with 
American readers, that he describes scenery and life in a part of Europe 
not made familiar to us by books or travel; his most effective scenes 
being laid upon the Baltic coast and the contiguous islands ; and the 
stern, rugged features which characterize alike the country, the climate, 
and the coast-folk, are brought out with great vigor and remarkable 
descriptive skill. 

At the same time we must admit that the beauty and artistic form 
of his works are much marred by the strong “tendency” element that 
pervades them, and the vehement, bigoted, anti-aristocratic, almost 
Jacobin spirit, that makes his portraits of the nobility too evidently 
caricatures rather than likenesses, and impels him to attack a very 
numerous class of very different individuals —a class, if no better, 
certainly as a whole no worse, than his own — for the defects and vices 
of certain of its members. One would suppose, from the writings of 
some of this school, that the proletarian class held a patent of all the 
virtues. 

This feature in Spielhagen’s works is partly explicable from the 
circumstances of the author’s life. Born in 1829, he was at the most 
impressible and enthusiastic age when the revolution of 1848 broke 
out, and excited such wild emotions and fantastic hopes among the 
students of Germany. The effect upon Spielhagen’s nature was deep 
and lasting, and the visions then cherished seem never to have faded 
from his mind. 

The title and motive of the story before us are due to an aphorism 
of Goethe’s :—“ There are problematic characters who are not equal to 
any situation in life, and whom no situation satisfies. ‘This causes an 
exceeding internal discord, and their whole life passes without enjoy- 
ment.” 

Of these problematic characters there are several in the story, and 
the interest centres in these noble but imperfect natures, perpetually 
at war with themselves and cramped from perfect development, and 
consequently enigmatic and suspicious to the narrower but more com- 
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plete lower natures around them. Oswald, the hero, an illegitimate 
offshoot from an aristocratic stock, and bred to hatred of the nobility, 
finds his inculcated dourgeois virtues and anti-aristocratic training con- 
tinually at variance with his inherited aristocratic tastes and feelings, 
and the passionate pride in which his blood speaks, despite his philo- 
sophy. 

The great defect of the story is, that while clear and sharply drawn 
in the details, it makes no satisfactory impression as a whole — it lacks 
unity. Everything is left unfinished, unjustified, unexplained ; and we 
must await the sequel (Zhrough Night to Light) to gather up the loose 
threads. 

The translation is an excellent one: sprightly, accurate, and clear. 
A few oddities of expression occur here and there ; for instance, the 
proud Oswald saying to the stately Melissa— “ Melissa, sweet one, 
don’t cry” (p. 106); or “something that is se/funderstood,’ for “a 
matter of course” (p. 113). “ Mervus verum” (p. 375) we assume to 
be a mistake for vrium ; but we do not know in what language to look 
for the title, “ AZadame la baronesse.”—The Statesman. 
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a MISCELLANY. 





ROVERBS.— A proverb, said the sententious Earl Russell, is “ the 

wisdom of many and the wit of one.” Will anybody better that 

definition? The Earl has originated at least one proverbial expres- 
sion — “ conspicuous by its absence.” 

Proverbs take curious forms, certainly. One understands a man 
having “a soul above buttons,” though such men are in the minority. 
We have all quaffed “ Adam’s ale,” and some of us have tried to sleep 
in “ apple-pie beds.” We know what it is to be “ dead as a door-nail.” 
Happy is the man who has not experienced the truth of the saying, 
“Give a dog an iJl name and hang him.” Whoshall venture to denve 
that “ money is the sinews of war,” or that “no man is a hero to his 
valet-de-chambre” ? By the way, are women ever heroines to their 
Jilles-de-chambre? “ Noblesse oblige” is a good proverb, rather neglected 
by some of our nobles. That “there is a skeleton in every house” is 
undeniable: that “speech is silver and silence golden” is a fact for- 
gotten by the loquacious people of the day, from Bright to Beales, from 
Gladstone to Goldwin Smith. 

These, and a thousand other scraps of witty wisdom, the homely 
traditions of the past, are intelligible enough. But who will explain 
some of our adages? Why should a man be “as deep as Garrick,” or 
a prim young lady “as nice as a nun’s hen”? What is the special 
wisdom of the person who “knows how many beans make five”? 
Has this anything to do with Pythagoras, who dealt mystically both 
with beans and numbers? Why should a man be “as mad as a 
hatter”—or “as a March hare”? Messrs. Lincoln & Bennett and 
Mr. Christy don’t appear to be lunatics. Why should the broadest of 
grinners “grin like a Cheshire cat”? And, apropos of cats, what 
signifies “ turning the cat in the pan”? 

“ Like lips, like lettuce”: that’s a quaint old adage. Does it mean 
that lovers of salad are lovers likewise of kissing? If not, why not? 
Has nobody ever eaten lobster-salad with his Amanda at Richmond? 
We leave this long string of problems for our readers to solve, append- 
ing the apologetic proverb that “ Fools ask questions which wise men 
can’t answer.” —Lchoes. 


_— 


THE RETURN OF THE DOVE, 


Only a waste of waters, 

Only a tideless sea, 

Which is not life, which is not death, 
But death in life to me. 


Only the years on-coming 
Rolling their silent waves 
Over the bygone trouble, 
Over Life’s hidden graves. 
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Only a drear out-looking 

For a hope that is long delayed, 
And a weariful prayer for patience, 
And a wish that may not be prayed. 


Why am I ever watching ? 
What can I ever see? — 
Only a dove that is coming 
From a far-off land to me. 
Only a branch it is bringing, 
Which tells of a clearer day, 
And bears me a promise of peace and life, 
When the waters have passed away. 
— The Spectator. 


RounpD DANCES AND ANTIQUE WispomM.— Young ladies will do well 
to read attentively the pastoral letter of the Fathers of the Faith Pro- 
vincial Council of Baltimore in the United States, which they will find 
in the Zadblet of last week. The Fathers deem it particularly their 
solemn duty to renew their warning against the modern fashionable 
dances commonly called German or round dances, which are becoming 
more and more occasions of sin. These practices, the Fathers state, 
are so much the more dangerous, as several persons seem to look upon 
them as harmless and indulge in them without any remorse of con- 
science. But divine revelation, the wisdom of antiquity, the light of 
reason and experience, all concur in proclaiming that these kind of 
entertainments, even when restricted within tolerable bounds of pro- 
priety, are attended with more or less danger to the Christian soul. 
They add that they cannot too strongly reprobate the system of round 
dancing recently introduced into society, which shocks every feeling of 
delicacy and is fraught with imminent danger to morals. When the 
Fathers speak of round dances being condemned by the “ wisdom of 
antiquity,” we cannot help feeling that possibly the reverence in which 
the British chaperon is held may be somewhat misplaced ; for whatever 
may be the case in Baltimore, in England elderly ladies not only 
countenance these objectionable movements, but themselves suffer 
much in the body by being hustled and pushed about in crowded 
rooms while watching the sinful activity of their charges. We cannot 
say which is right, but it is melancholy to see how great a difference 
of opinion exists between the Baltimore fathers and the Belgravian 
mothers.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


STRANGERS Now! 


Years of chequered life together, 
Days of fair and stormy weather, 
Hours of toil, and weary pain, 
Moments of eternal gain,— 

All are gone,— we know not how, 
And have left us strangers new ! 


Words that flowed to lighten care, 
Thoughts which others could not share, 
Hopes too bright for mortal eyes, 
Prayers for wisdom from the skies,— 
All have ceased,— we know not how, 
And have left us strangers now ! 
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Will it evermore be thus ? 

Shall the past be lost to us ? 

Can the souls, united here, 

Never once again be near ? 

Must we to the sentence bow — 

“ Strangers ever, strangers now?” 


Thorns amid the roses press ; 
Earth is but a wilderness ; 
Flitting o’er a fallen race, 

Love can find no resting-place : 
Where his flowers immortal grow, 
Shall we strangers be as now? 





ANCESTORS TURNED TO PRacTICAL AccouNT.—This is a practical 
age. ‘The most practical man it has yet produced is, I should say, a 
certain engineer whose local habitation is at Grenoble. This ingenious 
individual has hit upon a process by which the human body may be 
turned after death into — duidding-stone. According to him nothing 
can be more simple. You take your defunct, and plunge him into a 
liquid of the engineer’s invention, cover him with a sort of cement, 
and then — proceed as usual. In forty or fifty years you dig him up 
again. And there he is—perfect freestone. And so shall we build 
houses for them that shall come after us. “ Imperial Caesar” need no 
longer sigh to think that, “ dead and turned to clay, he may stuff a hole 
to keep the wind away.” He may be the chief corner-stone of his own 
monument — gui sait ? — Echoes. 





SONNET. 

In A FASHIONABLE CuuRCH.— May, 1869. 
The air is faint, yet still the crowds press in ; 
With stir of silks and under-flow of talk 
That falls from lips of ladies as they walk, 
Ere yet the dainty service doth begin : 
Ah me! the very organ’s glorious din 
Is tuned to pliant trimness in its place. 
And over all a sweet melodious grace 
Floats with the incense-stream good souls to win! 
O God, that spaks’t of old from Sinai’s brow ! 
And Thou that laids’t the tempest with a word ! 
Is this Thy worship? Come amongst us now 
With all Thy thunders, if Thou wouldst be heard. 
So tyrannous is this weight of pageantry, 
Almost, we cry, ‘Give back Gethsemane !” 

—Alsager Hay Hill. 


LIBERTY UNDER THE EmpirE.— A French journal is responsible for 
the following: —In a certain small provincial town one of the resi- 
dents, M. A. B., found that his house was rendered both damp and 
dark by the contiguity of a large tree which was inconveniently near 
to his windows. He would gladly have had it cut down, but the tree 
belonged to the commune and was not to be meddled with. Being a 
man of resources, he sent for insertion to one of the Paris papers the 
following paragraph : — “ There is still in existence one of the trees of 
liberty of the date of 1793. It may be seen at X., close to the house 
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of M. A. B., and the passers-by reverently uncover their heads to this 
venerable witness of our grandest struggles and our most illustrious 
victory.” Three days afterwards an order came from the préfecture in 
Paris for the Mayor of X. to cause the said tree to be cut down— 
which was accordingly done forthwith. 7a// Mall Gazette. 





THE SHEPHERD’s WINTER SONG. 


Oh, winter, horrid winter ! 
The world is very small, 
Thou shut’st us in the valleys, 
In narrow bothies all. 


And when I pass the cottage, 
My true-love’s dwelling-place, 
Scarce will she from the window 
Put out her pretty face. 


And if I pluck up courage 
And go into the house, 
She sits beside her mother 
As still as any mouse. 


Oh, summer, lovely summer ! 
The world is very wide, 

The more I mount the hill-tops 
It spreads on every side. 


And standing on the boulders 
My love, I call to thee, 

And no one hears, but echo 
Brings back my voice to me. 


And when my own I’m clasping 
On mountain top so free, 
We spy o’er all the country, 
But no one’s by to see. 
— Uhland. 





TRESPASSING ForbIDDEN.—A pendant to the anecdote of O’Connell 
silencing the vituperative fish-fag by calling her an isosceles triangle, 
and declaring that he had seen her walking out with a trapezium, has 
been found by the Winchester gentleman, who, in front of his rockery 
of ferns has placed this notice, “ Beggars, beware! Scholopendriums 
and Polypodiums are set here!” It is said that the beggars keep at 
a respectful distance, though its effect would fail if the beggars were 
unable to read. A country friend of mine adopts the plan of marking 
in chalk on his gate-post that mysterious abracadabra of a “ beggar’s 
mark ” in the form of a square, which, in the cadger’s language, means 
“ Gammy (unfavourable), likely to have you taken up: mind the dog.” 
This he varies with the hieroglyphic of a chalked circle, with a dot in 
the centre, which signifies “ Flummuxed (dangerous), sure of a month 
in guod.” Peripatetic vagabonds can understand these marks when 
they cannot read plain print.— Once a Week. 





MoperRN InNovaATION.—The Oswestry Advertiser reports an amusing 
discussion which took place at a recent meeting of the poor-law guar- 
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dians in that town as to whether the girls in the workhouse should 
wear hats or bonnets. A proposal on the part of some benevolent 
persons to supply them with plain black straw hats free of charge ex- 
cited the suspicion rather than the gratitude of the guardians. “It’s 
like the altar cloth,” exclaimed one of them, “and we shall be going 
on to Roman Catholicism.” Another detected the germ of a social 
revolution. “I shall deprecate it very strongly,” he said. “I know 
my ‘missis’ won’t allow one of her servant girls to wear a hat. If the 
children are brought up to wear cock-a-lorum hats here, they'll want 
to wear them when they go away. They’ll be wanting feathers next, 
and then you’d have young gentlemen coming courting after them.” 
Finally one of the guardians moved that they should “stick to the 
bonnets,” which was agreed to.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LirFitH LANK’s MENTAL PHOTOGRAPH.—(A Contribution to the 
Mental Photograph Album, by Charles H. Webb).— Your Favorite 
color ?—Red — when it wins. 

Flower ?— Flower of the family. 

Tree ?— My own roof tree. 

Object in Nature ?— A waterfall. 

Hour in the Day ?— Bed-time. 

Season of the Year ?— First of May. 

Perfume ?— An odor of sanctity. 

Gem ?— Jemima. 

Style of Beauty ?— Grecian, with the bend. 

Painters ?— Old masters and young mistresses. 

Musicians ?— Women who play on my feelings. 

Piece of Sculpture ?— God's image, cut in ebony. 

Poets #— Tupper (M. F.) 

Poetesses ?— Mother Cary’s chickens. 

Prose Authors ?— Walt Whitman. . 

Character in Romance ?— Abbot’s Napoleon. ~ 

In History ?— Joseph. 

Book to take up for an hour ?—WHervey’s Meditations among the 
Tombs. 

What Book (not religious) would you part with last?—My pocket 
book. 

What epoch would you choose to have lived in?— Before the era of 
woman’s rights and tights. . 

Where would you like to live ?— In clover. 
What is your favorite amusement ?— Riding down Broadway in an 
omnibus. 
What is your favorite occupation ?— Endorsing for friends. 
What trait of character do you most admire in Man ?— Persistency. 
What trait of character do you most admire in Woman ?— Consistency. 
What trait of character do you most detest in each ?— Pure “ cussed- ' 
ness.” 
Tf not yourself, who would you rather be ?— Susan B. Anthony. 
What is your idea of happiness ?— Clamming. 
What is your idea of misery ?— Feeling that you are one too many. 
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What is your béte noire?— Being introduced to people I don’t know. 

What is your dream ?— Starting in new. 

What do you most dread ?— Going to Brooklyn. 

What do you believe to be your distinguishing characteristics }— Con- 
stancy, industry, and economy. 

What is the sublimest passion of which human nature is capablei— 
Compassion. 

What are the sweetest words in the world ?—“ You are my affinity.” 

What are the saddest words #— “ 1 don’t see it.” 

What is your aim in life ?— Amiability. 

What is your motto ?— When you must you'd better. 





AGLAIA, 


Love is enough for you and me — 
‘ Enough, enough for you and me: 

Yea, though the world’s foundation rock 
And stagger to the final shock, 

And earth be swallowed in the sea; 
Though nature’s laws should break their trust, 
And bring the worlds to primal dust — ; 
If only love be left — as so it must — 

It is enough for you and me. 


Oh, to be thus for evermore ! 
With her head upon my breast, 
My little bird in her chosen nest 
Of circling arms, at rest, at rest ; 
To hold for ever in embrace 
The speechless beauty of her upturned face — 
Were heaven enough for me. 


O thou, my heart, be still, be still, 
And do not, do not fill 
Too utterly the pulse of love 
With rapt conceptions, such as range above 
Men’s power to hold and live! Be calm until 
My listening soul has heard 
The breathless fall of every word, 
Like music of an unseen angel playing 
Upon an instrument divine — 
The heavenly things her eyes are saying 
Looking into mine : 


Those eyes of hers that are to me 
My arguments for immortality ; 
For what but something gifted, something crowned 
With god-like motive and eternal years, 
Can fill, without a word, without a sound, 
To shaking fulness love’s immortal cup 
With language that the spirit only hears — 
Bringing its speechless treasures up 
From those unfathomable spheres 
That lie far down beneath the source of tears ? 


—>. B. Selkirk. 





Aurtuors, TAKE Notice.—In a critique on the famous French novel- 
ist of the last generation, Balzac, Sainte-Beuve quotes the saying of La 
Bruytre, that “ for every thought there is but one expression, and that 
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one must be found.” Such a maxim, hung above the desk of literary 
workers, would help to spur even the most conscientious of them up to 
the mark. Following this are others, which the critic thinks Balzac 
would have profited by keeping in view. Vauvenargues says, “ per- 
spicuity is the varnish of masters.” Bettine writes to Goethe’s mother : 
“ A work of art should express only what elevates the soul, what gives 
it a noble joy.” Writers always gain by keeping a high standard ever 
before their eyes ; and their having a high standard is presumption that 
they can reach it, or approach it.— Zhe Galaxy. 





POLITE TO A DEGREE.—The Americans are not only “ go-a-head ” in 
the ordinary sense of that term, but in an extraordinary sense of it. 
The French, I thought, took the palm in the matter of politeness from 
all other nations ; but I much doubt whether the most polished of our 
neighbours ever went half so far as the transatlantic gentleman who 
had the following characteristic advertisement inserted in a New York 
paper a few weeks since, in order to the recovery of a decidedly stolen 
coat :—“If the party who took a fancy to my overcoat was influenced 
by the inclemency of the weather, all right ; but if by commercial con- 
siderations, I am ready to negotiate for its return.” —Cassell’s Magazine. 





Mip-pay IN SUMMER. 


Lo ! lying in the fierce meridian heat, 
The beauteous earth looks like a thing that dreams, 
And, all o’ercome with stupor strangely sweet, 
She wholly in the warm sun’s clutches seems. 
Cows seek the shed’s cool shade; in sober wise, 
So lazily through the languid noontide air, 
A crow flies from the high green hill that lies 
Aback beyond the flat. The heat, the glare 
Chalks out the white highway that runs along 
The distant upland. Not a bird makes choice 
To warble even the fragment of a song, 
And nature would not own a single voice 
But for the restless brooks that, all alive, 
Murmur like bees content in honeyed hive. 
— Chambers’s Fournal, 





AMERICAN CiviLizaTion.—The wretched inhabitants of Alaska have 
little cause to congratulate themselves upon their change of masters. 
The kindly neglect of the Russians was better than the determination 
to “civilize” them which the Americans have displayed. The United 
States soldiers set to work very soon after their arrival, and it is proudly 
reported that they have already destroyed several villages. It was 
thought better, says a New York journal, quoting the report, “to 
destroy the huts than to execute the people, as they place little value 
upon their lives, but will suffer dreadfully for want of shelter.” “The 
way in which our troops are killing off these poor wretches, and burn- 
ing their huts, is disgraceful to the country.” Perhaps when Congress 
meets we shal! hear of “resolutions” of sympathy with the poor 
Indians. Or is it only when the oppressed live under some other Gov- 
ernment that the Americans feel pity for them? — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Mr. GoLpwiNn Smitn’s career of usefulness at Cornell University 
is not likely to be very protracted. His friends here may hope for his 
quick return. He has been telling the Americans now, from the safe 
retreat of Canada, that Englishmen will not allow their character to be 
abused or their honour impugned, and that “serious consequences ” 
will ensue to the said Americans if they do not keep this fact in mind. 
This is not the sort of thing that Mr. Goldwin Smith’s American ad- 
mirers have loved him for, and as he has contrived to challenge a fight 
with the press, his life is likely to be made far from agreeable. The 
papers come out every morning, and Mr. Goldwin Smith only makes a 
speech about once a week. He has been ridiculing one journal for 
writing an article on the hats and boots of a rival editor. His fate is 
settled. Already a newspaper, once devoted to him, has sneered at 
the library he presented to Cornell University as “an old box of 
books,” and made out that he gave it on the principle of throwing a 
sprat to catch a herring. Mr. Goldwin Smith has found that there are 
corrupt politicians in America as well as in England — perhaps, too, a 
venal press. He appears to have become deeply attached to his own 
country. After all, his visit is not likely to be without good effects 
upon his mind.—/al/ Mall Gazette. 





“ BONNIE JEAN.”—The following anecdote respecting Burns’s “ Bon- 
nie Jean” is given in the Dumfries Herald of May 27; and as it might 
easily drop out of sight from appearing merely in a local print, you 
may allow me to record it in your widely-circulating pages. The wri- 
ter, who signs himself “ D.,” gives it thus : — 


“ The following story was related to me by a lady who had the particulars of it 
from Mrs. Burns herself, with whom she lived for many years on terms of the closest 
and most friendly intimacy. It may be notified that the anecdote has never ‘ been in 
print.’. It is well known that the fame of Burns sent troops of admirers from ‘a’ the 
airts the win’ can blaw’ to visit his widow, who continued to reside in the house in 
which her husband died. A big, burly, open-hearted Englishman one morning 
touched the ‘knocker’ that adorned the door of the modest house in Burns’ Street, 
being anxious to see the celebrated ‘Bonnie Jean.’ The appeal was answered by 
Mrs. Burns herself, who, happening to be ‘ elbojv-up in her baking,’ was not in a state 
to receive visitors. The stranger soon told his story, and was courteously shown 
ben to the parlour by Mrs. Burns. Ever anxious to gratify the admirers of her hus- 
band’s genius, the good lady doffed her dusty apron, put on a tidy cap, and immedi- 
ately reappeared in the room where the stranger was waiting. The Englishman see- 
ing his old friend who had opened the door to him, asked again to see ‘ Bonnie 
— ‘ Weel, sir,’ said Mrs. Burns, ‘Bonnie Jean stands before ye, and I’m afraid 

y your look that you’re somewhat disappointed.’ ‘Ten thousand pardons, madam,’ 
said the stranger, rising, ‘I thank you for your goodness in permitting me this dis- 
tinguished honour and valued privilege.’ It is unnecessary to detail the usual common- 
place conversation that took place on such an occasion. Just as the Englishman 
rose to depart he expressed his delight with the interview, and proceeded —‘I am, 
madam, a most enthusiastic admirer of your husband’s memory and genius, and 
should value as priceless the smallest thing you have to give. I would willingly pay 
for anything without giving you offence ; but the most worthless thing in your eyes 
would be to me priceless: any scrap, or article, or relic, I would keep as the apple 
of my eye!’ ‘ Weel, sir,’ answered Mrs. Burns, with a twinkle of fun in her eyes, 
*I fear the house now contains very few of these relics of the bard; indeed, so great 
has been the demand for them during the bypast years that I begin to think the only 
relic left is mysel’, and doubtless you'll no tak the gift o’ that!’ The Englishman 
doubtless made good his retreat.” 


CRAUFURD TAIT RAMAGE. (From Notes and Queries.) 
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QuoraTions,— “ Macbeth,” I think, abounds with stock quotations 
to a greater degree than even “ Hamlet.” Here are a few which are 
as “ familiar as household words ” :— 


“ When shall we three meet again ?” 
“I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none.” 
“ Throw physic to the dogs.” 
“Can such things be, and overcome us like a summer cloud?” 
“The time has been that when the brains were out 
The man would die.” 
_ _“ There is no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face.” 


“That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 


And a number of others equally well known, but which to quote would 
filla column. There is an anecdote told of an elderly lady who had 
never been in a theatre, or seen a play performed, being once induced 
by her son-in-law to witness a performance. The play was “ Macbeth.” 
At the end she was asked how she liked it. Her reply was, “ Very 
well ; but it is all quotations.”—Cassell’s Magazine. : 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


HE art of advertising has already attained the dignity of a fine art, 

and may claim a literature and a Ar7¢ék of its own. Indeed, between 
the ordinary newspaper notice and a genuine masterpiece, there is a differ- 
ence as great as that between a schoolboy’s scrawl and a group by Raphael. 
A careful study of some of the highest achievements in this line has 
enabled us to divide artistic advertisements into three styles or orders: 
the Classic, the Byzantine, and the Romantic. The Classic, grave and 
learned, appeals to'the intellect ; the Byzantine, bizarre and ingenious, to the 
curiosity ; and the Romantic, imaginative and poetic, to the emotions. We 
subjoin three specimens of what we consider good work in each style. 


Specimen of the Classic Style. The following is a genuine advertisement 
taken from an American paper :— 


“What signifies all the dispute respecting the question of superiority in 
the ancients or moderns? Sir William Temple, and Doctor Bentley, and 
Doctor Wotton, and the Earl of Orrery might have shed ink until this time, 
and never would the superiority of the ancients respecting a knowledge of 
the properties and the right use of the OysTER have been established to the 
satisfaction of GEORGE WATSON. 
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“What are the facts? So superstitious and ignorant were the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, that they believed oysters to grow fat with the two first 
quarters of the moon, and become lean with her waning. Ostreis et con- 
chylits omnibus, says Aulus Gellius, contigit, ut cum lund crescant pariter, 
pariterque decrescant. So says Cicero. Gellius quotes Lucilius: Luna alit 
ostrea: Horace also says — 





nascentes implent conchylia lune. 


“It is true they had some taste respecting the relish of oysters, and knew 
how to distinguish well. What says Juvenal of the nicely discriminating 
taste of an oyster epicure ? 


Circeis nata forent, an 
Lucrinum ad Saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo 
Ostrea, callebat primo deprendere morsu— 


z.é. he could tell at the first taste whether they came from the Cajetan rocks, 
the Bay of Lucrinum in Campania, or from Richborough, in Kent county, in 
England. And Horace mentions the great superiority of the Circean 
oysters :— 

Murice Baiano melior Lucrina peloris, 

Ostrea Circets, Miseno oriuntur echini. 


So also Pliny :— Circe’s autem ostreis neque dulciora, neque teneriora, esse 
ulla, etc. In short, it is my opinion that the Circean oysters very much 
resembled the oysters at my house, called the York Cove and Queen’s Creek. 
They knew as well as we that the best oysters are taken from the coves: 
optima sunt ostrea, says Pliny, siguando lacus adjacet aut fluvius; by 
which, says Casaubon, we are to understand the Cove oysters. 

“ But what is this to the purpose? It only shows that the ancients had a 
relish for yaw oysters. Show me that they ever cooked. Where is a treatise 
in Greek or Latin on roasting, stewing, frying, and other ways of dressing 
oysters? Here is a proof of modern superiority. They had no house set 
apart for the particular purpose of regaling the lovers of this delicacy. 
Juvenal, to be sure, mentions a bad lady’s eating great oysters at midnight — 


Grandia que mediis jam noctibus ostrea mordet — 


but from the context it may be seen that she ate them—or rather d7¢ them 
off (mordet)—at home. This is another proof of modern superiority. In 
short, had G. WATSON time to examine the writings of the ancients, (much 
of which he has forgotten since turning his attention to the delightful task 
of pleasing the palate of a patronising public) he might prove in almost every 
way, as it respects the oyster, that the ancients were far, very far inferior to 
the moderns. . .. .-. 

“For nourishment what equals the oyster? What says W7llich on Diet 
and Regimen, a work that should be in every family? ‘ Oysters are easily 
digested: they may be eaten with great advantage by the robust, as well as 
the weak and the consumptive.’ Though G. WATsOoN’s reading is not so 
extensive as that of those who have read more than he has, yet he must 
acknowledge that neither in Galen, nor in Hippocrates, in Cullen nor Boer- 
haave, has he ever found half a syllable against the wholesomeness of this 
sovereign of bivalved crustaceous aquatics. 

“ But let me draw towards a close by observing ‘that I am a great lover of 
peace of mind, and have a great affection for all my fellow-creatures. I 
hence strive to prevent any injury to my feelings or the feelings of others. 
There is nothing that touches G. WATSON’s nice sensibility so quick as a 
neglect on the part of his kind customers to settle all arrears before leaving 
his house. With all his benevolence toward his friends, he must say that 
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he expects a reciprocation of favors: this indispensable return is PECUNIARY 
and IMMEDIATE.” 


Specimen of the Byzantine Style. One morning, immediately after an 
election, the walls of Paris appeared placarded with the following announce- 
ment in gigantic capitals : 


I AM FAMOUS 
THANKS TO THOSE WHO HAVE CHOSEN ME 
IN ORDER TO PROVE MY GRATITUDE 


No one saw this remarkable notice without his curiosity being greatly ex- 
cited as to the personality of this exultant candidate, and the nature and 
extent of his gratitude. But on close examination the spaces between the 
lines of capitals were occupied by lines of small type, completing the sense 
as follows :— 
“T AM FAMOUS 
for the last twenty-five years for the 
excellence of my family groceries. 
THANKS TO THOSE WHO HAVE CHOSEN ME 
to supply ‘their families. 
IN ORDER TO PROVE MY GRATITUDE 
I have reduced the price of my tapiocas, sagos 
and arrow-roots, twenty-five per cent.” 


Specimen of the Romantic Style. This we extract from an English paper. 
Nothing finer has ever been produced in this style, in our judgment. 


A MYSTERY. 


I that rustic path was treading, when the sun his rays were shedding — 
beaming, gleaming, fairly streaming through the trees; and I watched the 
streamlet glistening, as entranced I there was listening to the melting, merry 
music on the breeze, when beneath a tree reclining, where no ray of sun was 
shining, lo! I saw a fellow-being on the ground! Though no other feature 
shifted, quickly soon his eyes ‘uplifted — upward lifted as he wildly.looked 
around. “Good friend,” said I, approaching, “do not charge me with en- 
croaching —are you waiting for some messenger of news?” But no other 
word he uttered, and no other sentence muttered, save — “ you’ll find there’s 
none like Firth’s Boots and Shoes!” 

“That’s a strange expression, surely!” said I, looking down demurely. 
“T trust, good sir, that you the question will excuse.” 

But he only looked the prouder as he spoke the words the louder, “ There’s 
always perfect comfort in Firth’s Boots and Shoes!” 

“Why, bless me, man!” I shouted, as his sanity I doubted, “’Tis surely 
nought to me what people’s goods you use!” 

But he only cried the higher, with enthusiastic fire, “ You'll save your cash 
by wearing Firth’s Boots and Shoes!” 

So I left him there reclining, where no ray of sun was shining, and fre- 
quently I wondered at the words the man did use; thinking surely ’twas a 
mystery, and that some hidden history was weaving round myself and Firth’s 
Boots and Shoes. So then I resolved to buy them: nay, I felt compelled to 
try them. And behold! I’ve cause for gladness that the words I deemed 
were madness induced me thus to purchase Firth’s Matchless Boots and 
Shoes ! 
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SQUABBLING over the authorship of poems, or what pass as such, seems 
to be rather a favorite occupation of late. Not long ago several people were 
pulling caps over Rock me to Sleep, for the pleasure of the combat, we sup- 
pose, as the thing was decidedly not worth quarrelling about. Nowa Mr. 
Watson and a Mr. Sigourney, the nephew of Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, both 
claim the authorship of an extremely indifferent piece, depicting the re- 
morse and death of an abandoned woman, and entitled Beautiful Suow. 
Mr. Sigourney’s statement is, that it describes a personal affliction of his 
own. He had married “a young, wealthy and accomplished lady,” whom he 
“idolized,” but she plunged headlong into vice and dissipation,” and was at 
last arrested and “sent to the workhouse as a common street-walker.” 
Finally she died in the street, and was found covered with snow, upon which 
her husband immediately composed the poem in question. 

This may be very good evidence to the authorship, but what manner of 
man can the husband be, who, when overfallen by so appalling a domestic 
calamity, so crushing a disgrace, sits down to jingle it into verse ; hitches 
his misery and shame into rhyme, and lets it go “the rounds of the press ; 
and now lets the whole shameful and disgusting story, which people had hap- 
pily forgotten, be raked up again and published, that all men may know that 
the “street-walker” in question was his once “idolized” wife, and that he 
wrote Beautiful Snow. 





Sir THOMAS BROWNE wonders that no mild lawgiver has yet proposed 
that capital punishment be inflicted during sleep. We have ourselves been 
expecting to see a suggestion from some humanitarian that in future chloro- 
form shall be administered to criminals and the spinal cord divided. But 
this utilitarian age looks upon the life of the felon as a valuable forfeit to the 
State, from whose work profit may be extracted. “ The | w worst use you can 
put a man to, is to hang him,” 
units of currency — were the one point worth considering. 

But while insisting that when a man has made his existence clearly incom- 
patible with the existence of Society, the worst use that can be made of 
him is to leave him alive, we readily admit that his removal from life should 
be effected with humanity. To promote this end, a French philanthropist 
has long been devising a mode of abbreviating the sufferings of criminals 
condemned to death, and he has produced an improved guillotine by which 
the operation is shortened two-thirds of a minute. The platform in use 
hitherto, and the little stair leading to it, are done away with, and the prisoner 
walks upon a level directly to the plank. “Mounting the scaffold” will 
henceforth be a mere figure of speech. 

This also puts an end to the “dying speeches” to the populace. “We 
shall no more,” says a witty French journal, “hear a criminal exclaim: ‘M 
friends, I die for murdering my father. I used a piece of newspaper in teak 
ing my gun; it was found, and I was lost. Take warning by me, my dear 
friends, and if you kill your fathers, don’t load with a piece of newspaper.’ ” 








HERR O. KLopp, a German savant and historian, has been long engaged 
in preparing a complete edition of the works of Leibnitz, which was looked 
for with interest by the whole learned world. Unfortunately for the learned 
world, an important part of the material consists of the Leibnitz MSS. in the 
private library of the King of Hanover — the library on which Bismarck laid 
his rapacious claws the other day, when he seized the other portable property 
of the unfortunate King George. Herr Klopp is in consequence refused access 
to the MSS., and his ‘work brought to a stand. The French Institute has 
addressed a letter to Herr Klopp, « deploring “ the interruptjon of so important 
an ne which was at once an honor to Germany and a benefit to the 
wor 

This is liberal Prussia. 
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In the village of Petit Pérignat, situated among the mountains of the 
inland province of Auvergne, is a tavern bearing the sign: “ Grand Café of 
the Imperial Marine.” 

It is not often that a pun can be translated and the same play of words 
preserved. Here, however, is one that we take from a French newspaper. 
Two voters were discussing the merits of the Count d’Alton-Shée, one of the 
candidates in the late elections, and the objection was made that he was an 
ex-peer. “So much the better,” said his friend, “he has the advantage of 
ex-peer-tence.” 





THE Coming Man, say the reformers, will not chew, smoke, drink wine, 
dance, play cards, hear an opera or a play, waste time on novels or poetry, 
indulge in any kind of uninstructive recreation, own slaves, or do anything 
which savours of patrician elegance, or a life of ease and leisure; and he 
will treat women as he treats Tom, Dick, and Harry. Perhaps so. But 
then it is to be hoped he will hold to the philosophy of Malthus, and be the 
Going Man as soon as possible, leaving no heirs to his faith and practice. 

This is emphatically the century of small crusades. The advent of a big 
fanaticism would really be a relief. We “malignants ” are hardly entreated : 
the reformers do not give us, even in their ideal, anything large enough to 
laugh at. A bundle of negatives, plus sanctimoniousness; is intolerably 
diminutive —a misery smaller than we can bear. If the thing is hypocriti- 
cal, it is paying too dearly for the whistle, and a fiddle wouldcertainly be pre- 
ferable ; if in sober earnest, for the credit of human in t, we are sorry 


that the game is not hypocrisy. ‘ A 
f 





A Goop deal of confused effort 4t explanation has been fade By the com- 
mentators in regard to Shallow’s reply to Parson Evans: “The re is the 
fresh fish: the salt fish is an old coat.” Read in its plain natural sense, it 
certainly seems simple enough. Shallow defines his family cognisanoé, dis- 
criminating it pointedly from similar bearings. The luce, he says, is the fresh- 
water fish: here we have definition. He then goes on to say that the salt- ° 
water fish is an old coat-of-arms, familiarly known. He would, in his vanity,” 
call attention to the fact that in its heraldic bearings his family differs from < _ 
others more than the listener would seem to think. To catch Shallow’s , <¢ 
sense, the reader must wear, fro. ¢emt., his thick solemn skull, impervious toy 
a jest, and pay no attention to the Welsh Parson’s wit. Justice Shallow, 
indeed, ignores it altogether, and is intent on the dignity of his house. . His 
remark (just before Evans’s raillery), “It is an old coat,” refers, it is true, 
to his own family coat-of-arms, but then, we apprehend, o/d has its literal 
sense ; while in the contrast afterwards made between the fresh and the salt 
fish as emblems in heraldry, o/d has in addition something of its acquired 
sense of well-known and common. 





In moral progress, our gain upon the culture of what we are pleased to 
call the Dark Ages, is somewhat questionable. In one point, at all events, 
the comparison does not redound to the glory of this boasted Nineteenth 
Century. At the very source of that chivalry which was the ruling spirit of 
feudal days, lay the sense of personal duty ; that principle of Individualism, 
so apparently lost in this age of mass-action, in which the rage for combina- 
tion and association saps the sense of responsibility. At this day, the town 
of Mansoul has, alas, no corporate existence of its own, either for good or 
for evil: it is merged in a vast association scarcely human at all, babbling 
the strange litanies of a new cu/tus called — and ruled, there is rea- 
son to fear, for the most part by the same old Diabolus painted by Bunyan ; 
—only ruled in these days through the medium of select committees. 





“ 
‘ 
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No man’s gifts, however great they may be, can be reputed truly his, until 
by their use they reflect upon him the glory which the world has been taught 
to feel belongs to them. Shakspeare, putting this great truth into the mouth 
of Ulysses, enforces it still further by declaring — 


That no man is the lord of anything, 

(Though in and of him there be much consisting) 

Till he communicate his parts to others ; 

Nor doth he of himself know them for aught 

Till he behold them formed in the applause 

Where they are extended, which, like an arch, reverberates 
The voice again ; or, like a gate of steel 

Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 

His figure and his heat. 





It is true, as Thackeray says, that each separate soul of us is an island in 
the great ocean of life. But there are boats of sympathy which ply between 
shore and shore; and to some few it is given to find a fellow isle, willing, 
nay eager, to help build a causeway which shall forever link the two together. 





AN interesting historical discovery has been made by a Prussian savant, 
of the name of Bergenroth, who was commissioned by the English govern- 
ment to investigate various collections of Spanish archives for papers illus- 
trating the relations between Spain and England in the middle ages. Among 
other important documents, M. Bergenroth discovered a hitherto unpublished 
mass of correspondence of Ferdinand the Catholic and Charles V. 

From this correspondence it appears that Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and mother of Charles, was ‘not really mad, as all the world has 
hitherto believed. The story was an atrocious fabrication, under cover of 
which, first her father, and then her son kept her incarcerated in order to 
keep possession themselves of the crown of Castile, which was hers by right 
of her mother Isabella. After long years of rigorous and even cruel captiv- 
ity, the unfortunate lady did at last lose her senses, but not until her old age. 

We are continually called upon to reconstruct our views of history, which, 
the more we study it, more and more resembles Hamlet’s cloud, taking what- 
ever shape partisanship may determine. We must draw a new likeness of 
Charles, who is no longer the prince full of Flemish doxhomie, good knight 
and boon companion, rigorous and despotic, but not personally cruel; and 
when this is done, Philip II. will appear a less surprising anomaly. 





Wuat soft sounds sometimes gather round a poet! Take the sweet 
Roman lyrist, for example, and pronounce the names with which, in his coun- 
try home, he was most familiar. Horace’s Sabine farm lay near the village 
Mandéla, that little village which he describes as “wrinkled with cold.” 
From his Bandusian spring, “ more gleaming than glass,” flowed the Digentia 
down into the Farfaris, and past the ruined fane of the goddess Vacuna. 
The Farfaris flowed into the yellow Tiber. 

Ir is queer how in the best of men human nature asserts itself so strongly 
that personal feeling will tinge every view we take of things beyond us. 
Bunyan, scorned by the lettered prelates of the English Church for his lack of 
scholarship, does not fail to note the fact that Pilate was a linguist. The passage 
occurs in the little piece entitled Sighs from Hell, and reads thus : — “ Take 
notice of this, you that are despisers of the least of the Lazaruses of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; it may be now you are loth to receive these little ones of His 
because they are not gentlemen ; because they can not, with Pontius Pilate, 
speak Hebrew, Greek, and Latin.” The great allegorist, in the heat of his 
rhetoric, forgot that St. Paul was also a man of learning, and certainly none 
the worse Apostle for being so. 
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HERE is a little song of Clemens Brentano’s, done into such English as we 
can command. Will any of our readers give us a better version ? 


“High on the mountain summit 

He built his tower so fair, 

But storm-clouds fold about it 
And keep him prisoner there. 

The clouds they will not scatter : 
The path is too steep for me — 

O love, my love on the mountain, 
O were I| but with thee! 


With thee above the clouds, love, 
With thee above the storm, 
Where sweetest birds are singing 
In the sunshine soft and warm. 
Alas, my wings are broken, 
Are broken to heal no more, 
Unless I can win to my darling 
Through cloud and gate and door.” 


“If high my tower is builded 
On the mountain’s rugged brow, 
Alas, too late I rue it, 
I can not leave it now. 
The doors they will not open: 
The bars all rusted be — 
O love, my love in the valley, 
O were I but with thee! 


To walk in the blooming garden, 
Or roam the woods with thee, 
Where the nightingale’s song is ringing 
From every bush and tree. 
I can not weave me a garland, 
Nor sing my songs so sweet, 
Unless through valley and forest 
I can win to my darling’s feet.” 


She pierces thé cloudy barrier, 
She passes the portals through : 

Her wings expand and bear her 
Far up in the zther blue. 

Away to the azure regions 
Where happy spirits soar — 

“ Farewell, my own, my chosen, 

Farewell for évermore !” 


He passes through the storm-cloud, 
And goes by wood and glade, 

Singing his sweetest love-songs 
And weaving a rosy braid. 

Deep under the blossoming clover, 
He sleeps in that silent dell — 

“ Farewell, my love, my darling, 

For evermore farewell !” 
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A CORRESPONDENT sends us, as a pendant to the answers of a theological 
student recorded in our May No., the following replies of a Sunday-school 
pupil, for the accuracy of which he vouches, as he made notes of them at 
the time. 

Q. Who brought the flood upon the earth ? 

A. Noah. 

Q. What did the Lord promise Moses ? 

A. That he would deliver the Israelites to Egypt. 

Q. Whom did the Lord appoint to assist Moses ? 

A. Pharaoh. 

Q. Where did Jacob wish to be buried ? 

A. Inthe sea of Bethlehem. 

Q. Who went up with Joseph out of Egypt to bury his father ? 

A. A great company of Egyptians and Americans. 

Q. What were the names of Joseph’s sons ? 

A. Ephraimeand Gumelastic. 

Q. Wherejare the mountains of Ararat ? 

A. In Methuselah. 

Q. What was Cain’s punishment for the murder of Abel? 

A. He was carried to heaven without dying. 

Q. Who killed Goliath ? - 

A. George Washington. 





ANOTHER friend gives us the following anecdote :— 

Travelling through a thinly-settled district of western Pennsylvania, he 
passed a tumble-down log-cottage on the roadside, and his attention was 
attracted by a long rough pine board, nailed up in the fashion of a sign, and 
bearing, in characters of very primitive fashion, this inscription :— 


“my wyf Queres A Goose 
and i Queres the Ganders.” 


Utterly confounded by this mysterious intimation, he knocked at the door 
to have the riddle explained, but the cottage was empty. He rode on, greatiy 
perplexed, and trying in vain to divine the peculiar relation which this singu- 
lar family appeared to have established with geese, and judged of sufficient 
importance to proclaim thus ostentatiously. Presently he met an old 
countryman limping along with a stick, and asked him if he knew the house. 
“QO yes; I live there with my old woman.” “And what do you do?” 
“Well, you see my old woman and me are a kind of doctors like ; she cures 
fever-nagurs, and I cures the yallow janders.” 





Mr. Peasopy has addressed a letter to the trustees of the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund, expressing his gratification at the manner in which his views 
have been carried out, and thanking the people of the South for their cordial 
co-operation in giving effect to his wishes. It is his design that the revenue 
from his gift shall be first applied in helping those districts that have suffered 
most, and where there is the greatest need of this assistance ; as these recover 
prosperity, the relief can be extended to other districts, until all the fourteen 
Southern States have shared his bounty. To effect this more amply, he 
places in the hands of the trustees another million of dollars, making the 
entire gift three and a half millions. 

We make no comment upon an act of beneficence which has no parallel in 
history. Such deeds are their own best eulogy. 








